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Calendar 
for 1906 
A 


Attractive pastels, 
handsomely litho- 
graphed in 12 colors, 
size 12 x 35 inches, re- 
produced from the origi- 
nal drawings by Philip 


art subjects are in large 
demand in this country. 

Swift’s Premium Cal- 
endar for 1906 combines 
the truly artistic with 
the color effects which 
are only obtained in 
Pastel. 

Swift's Premium Calendar will 

be sent, postpaid, to any address 

for 10 cts. in money or stamps, 

or 10 Wool Soap wrappers, or 

1 metal cap taken from jar of 

Swift's Beef Extract. 

Address 
Swift & Company 
Department 15 Stock Y ards Station 
Chicago, Ill. 


Art Plates 
Single art plates, size 10x15 inches, 
suitable for framing as holiday gifts, 
have been prepared, with no adver- 
tising whatever on them. The com- 
plete set of three will be sent pre- 
id for fifty cents. 


Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 
Each piece branded on the rind. 











Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
3, 5 and 10 pound air-tight pails. 














Boileau, an artist whose’ 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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THE LITTLE GRAY LAMB. 














VoL. XXXIII. 


THE 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


DECEMBER, 1905. 


LITTLE 


No. 2. 


GRAY LAMB. 


° (A Christmas Legend.) 





Out on the endless purple hills, deep in the 


clasp of somber night, 
The shepherds guarded their weary ones— 
guarded their flocks of cloudy white, 
That like a snowdrift in silence lay, 
Save one little lamb with its fleece of gray. 


Out on the hillside all alone, gazing afar with 
sleepless eyes, 
The little gray lamb prayed soft and low, its 
weary face to the starry skies: 
“QO moon of the heavens so fair, so bright, 
Give me—oh, give me—a fleece of white!” 


No answer came from the dome of blue, nor 
comfort lurked in the cypress-trees ; 
3ut faint came a whisper borne along on the 
scented wings of the passing breeze: 
“ Little gray lamb that prays this night, 
I cannot give thee a fleece of white.” 
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Then the little gray lamb of the sleepless eyes 
prayed to the clouds for a coat of snow, 
Asked of the roses, besought the woods; but 
each gave answer sad and low: 
“ Little gray lamb that prays this night, 
We cannot give thee a fleece of white.” 


Like a gem unlocked from a casket dark, like 
an ocean pearl from its bed of blue, 
Came, softly stealing the clouds between, a 
wonderful star which brighter grew 
Until it flamed like the sun by day 
Over the place where Jesus lay. 


Ere hushed were the angels’ notes of praise the 
joyful shepherds had quickly sped 
Past rock and shadow, adown the hill, to kneel 
at the Saviour’s lowly bed ; 
While, like the spirits of phantom night, 
Followed their flocks —their flocks of white. 
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And patiently, longingly, out of the night, apart 
from the others,— far apart,— 
Came limping and sorrowful, al! alone, the little 
gray lamb of the weary heart, 
Murmuring, “I must bide far away: 
I am not worthy —my fleece is gray.” 


And the Christ Child looked upon humbled pride, 
at kings bent low on the earthen floor, 

But gazed beyond at the saddened heart of the 
little gray lamb at the open door; 

And he called it up to his manger low and laid 
his hand on its wrinkled face, 

While the kings drew golden robes aside to give 
to the weary one a place. 


GRAY LAMB. 





And the fleece of the little gray lamb was blest: 
For, lo! it was whiter than all the rest! 


In many cathedrals grand and dim, whose win- 
dows glimmer with pane and lens, 
Mid the odor of incense raised in prayer, hal- 
lowed about with last amens, 
The infant Saviour is pictured fair, with kneeling 
Magi wise and old, 
But his baby-hand rests—not on the gifts, the 
myrrh, the frankincense, the gold — 
But on the head, with a heavenly light, 
Of the little gray lamb that was changed to 
white. 
Archibald Beresford D. Sullivan. 
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A 
MISLAID 
UNCLE. 


By 
E. Vinton Bake. 





A Christmas story of to-day. 









Five feet eleven of vigorous, well-fed, clean- 
shaven humanity, a little past the middle age, 
enveloped in a fur-lined overcoat, and carrying 
a handsome dress-suit case; this was John 
James Alston of New York, a hard-headed, 
hard-hearted old bachelor, with no kith or kin 
in the world, that he knew. There might be 
a few distant cousins or so, somewhere out 
Connecticut way; he did n’t know or care. 
He had worked his way in the world himself, 
and made a moderate fortune, and knew how to 
take care of it. What more did a man want? 

The Pullman porters had eyed him respect- 
fully, at intervals, all the way from New York: 
his air and apparel indicated wealth, and his 
manner commanded instant obedience. No- 
thing in his firm-set mouth, the poise of his 
head, his cool dignity, betrayed the fact that 
the habits of a lifetime were attacked and in 
danger of being carried by assault. And the 
besieger was a mite of a four-year-old girl, all 
daintiness and captivating ways, whose mother 
occupied a near-by chair in the Pullman car. 
The little miss persisted in hovering about the 
cold, quiet gentleman and attracting his atten- 
tion. John James Alston rather liked children, 
when they were well-behaved ; and when mama 
said, “* No, no,” and drew the intruder away, 
the dainty red lips quivered. In dread of an 
outburst,— John James disliked crying children, 
— he suddenly emerged from his shell. 

“ Pray let her come, madam; I shall enjoy 
it,” was what he said. And directly he found 
himself taken possession of in the most aston- 
ishing way, and made the recipient of all man- 
ner of Christmas confidences. 


“You goin’ home for Kis’mus?” she said, 


weer 





Finding he had no 
friends to visit, no little girls to play with, she 


cuddling into his lap. 
said she was “ drefful sorry.” Then she told 
him about the delights of “ gwanpa’s” when all 
the uncles and aunts and cousins were assem- 
bled. When she got out at Stonington, he 
felt a great loss. And now, as he walked the 
platform at the Junction, waiting for another 
train, he was somehow conscious of a strange 
and unusual loneliness. It was two days be- 
fore Christmas. All day he had seen jubilant 
family groups at stations welcoming their ar- 
riving relatives; all day he had heard talk of 
home-coming and Christmas gifts among chil- 
dren and grown-ups on the train. John James 
Alston, I am sorry to say, became decidedly 
cross. “I was stupid,” he told himself, “ to start 
anywhere on business at this season. I might 
just as well have waited till next week, and 
avoided all And he wished 
himself back again in his cozy bachelor apart- 
ments in New York. 

His meditations had carried 
when somebody seized his hands. 
you Uncle John from the West ?” cried a girl's 
voice. And a boy’s chimed in: “ Of course it ’s 
Uncle John! How do you do, Uncle John?” 
Then childish accents uttered, “ 1 know’d him 
And hurrying across the 


this nonsense.” 


thus far 
“ Are n’t 


him 


’” 


by his picshur! 
platform, a stout, cheerful woman pushed the 
children aside, crying, “John Damon! And 
you wrote you did n’t think you could come!” 
Then she shook him by both hands and kissed 
him impulsively. 

John James Alston caught his breath. The 
woman was so wholesome and hearty, though 
she did wear a thick shawl and an unfashion- 
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able bonnet, that — well, he collected himself 
and managed to say, “ Madam, there ’s a mis- 
take”; but she did n’t hear or pay the slightest 
attention to what he said. 

“ Billy, bring the horse around, quick,” she 
commanded. “It ’s ten minutes before the 
other train comes. We 'Il just have time to 
get away. Old Griggs ’ll never get over being 
scared of the cars,” with a smile to John James. 
“ Dolly, don’t hang on to your uncle so. Maidie, 
can’t you get her away ?” 

“Want my nuncle to carry me,” declared 
Dolly, the smallest girl, clinging to John 
James’s immaculate glove. He looked down. 
The face that looked up was dimpling and 
sweet in its worsted hood, and golden curls 
peeped out all around it. He never was able 
to explain the impulse that moved him, and 
what followed was a wonderment to him all his 
life; but the protest died on his lips, and he 
picked up the smallest girl and hugged her. 
Then and there he shook off John James 
Alston as he left the dismal Junction platform, 
and, as “ Uncle John” from the West, submitted 
to be led to the waiting carryall. 

“Get right in on the back seat,” said the 
cheerful woman. “ Maidie, you an’ Dolly can 
sit back there, too. I’Ildrive. Or, no— Billy 
can drive.” Sarah’s grammar was not quite up 
to the mark but you can hear the like of it in 
the country any day. 

They piled in jubilantly and pulled up the 
buffalo-robes. John James’s dress-suit case was 
in the way, and he told Billy to put his feet 
right on it and never mind! 

“Won't your brother Asher be glad to see 
you!” exclaimed the woman. “Le’’s see— 
it’s full ten years, if’t is a day, sence you came 
East. How zs everything in Cheyenne?” 

John James assured her that Cheyenne was 
all right. 

“You must ’a’ be’n lonesome sence Annie 
died. Pity you never had any children. Home 
would n’t be home to me without children.” 

“ That ’s true,” said John James. 

“JT don’t s’pose you remember Maidie — she 
was a baby when you saw her last.” John said 
he hardly remembered Maidie. “ An’ Billy — 


he ’s ten; and Dolly, four—they ’ve come 
sence you left us. 


They ’re both mine.” 





A MISLAID 


UNCLE, 


* And I’ve a little brother, Aunt Sarah,” put 
in Maidie. 

“ Yes, Asher at’ Mary ’s had both sorrow an’ 
joy,” said the cheerful woman, more soberly. 
“They lost a little girl, but they have a little 
two-year-old boy. His name’s John, after you.” 

“ Oh, so I’ve a namesake,” said John James. 
He tried to get his bearings, and kept his ears 
open for names and facts. But reflection was 
also at work; he remembered that the day after 
to-morrow was Christmas, and the uncle from 
the West had not one Christmas gift for his 
namesake or the family. He realized with a 
sudden alarm that he had to do something, and 
do it quickly. 

* By the way, is there a long-distance tele- 
phone round here ?” he asked. 

“Why, yes; down at the depot,” said Billy, 
pulling up. “Want I should drive back ?” 

“No; I ’ll just run over there, myself,” said 
John James. “You keep old Griggs round 
the corner here. I ’ll be right back.” 

He made haste across the wide country 
square. Aunt Sarah, watching him, said, “He’s 
spry, ain’t he?” and then, “I guess he’s well 
off. That coat did n’t cost no small sum.” 

John James found the telephone, and got 
connections with a Boston business man whom 
he knew well. Before he had talked three 
minutes, the business man’s hair began to rise 
on his head, and he interrupted to inquire if 
John James was really himself or another. With 
great irritation, John James replied in hasty 
language, and bade him confine his attention to 
the subject in hand. He talked for fully ten 
minutes. At the end he was assured that his 
order was received and would be duly honored. 

* And rush it!” was John James’s parting in- 
junction as he hung up the receiver. 

The station-master eyed him queerly as he 
came out. “ Le’ ’s see— you look like John 
Damon used to —not exactly, either — more 
cityfied! But you de him, ain’t ye?” 

“ That ’s what they call me,” replied John, 
and submitted to be greeted as an old friend 
in the jolliest way possible. He also acquired 
some new facts. 

“Your father ’s feeble— very feeble,” said 
the man. “I ’m glad you were able to come 
home to spend Christmas with him.” 
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“WE ’LL JUST HAVE TIME TO GET AWAY.” 
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, 


“T find it hard to leave my affairs,” soberly 
: said John James. 
“They said you wrote so. 


find Asher some grayer, but jolly still. 


Wal, you ’ll 
He ’s 





“WE TURNED BACK THE HEAVY COVERLETS AND STOOD KEGARDING THE SWELLING HEIGHT BEFORE HIM.” 


got the mor’gidge all paid off but five hundred 
or so. He was talkin’ of old times only t’other 

. day, and how much you boys used to think of 
each other. D ’ye rember how he once took 
the whippin’ ’t was meant for you, an’ never 
said nothin’ ?” 

“ T remember a good many things,” said John 
James as he left him, and in a few minutes again 
took his place in the carryall. 

He was becoming more and more interested 
in the family history which “ Aunt Sarah ” con- 
tinued to give him, when, at last, the carryall 
turned up a farm-house lane, and they saw a 
woman step uncertainly to the side door. 

“There ’s Mary,” said Aunt Sarah, and the 
children began to shout: “ Here’s Uncle John!” 

Asher Damon, the first to respond to the sum- 
mons, stepped out of the door, a typical New 
England farmer, in his shirt-sleeves and overalls. 

“ By Jinks, this is great!” he exclaimed. 


A MISLAID 


UNCLE. {D 


John James, descending, received and re- 
turned his vigorous hand-grip ; kissed Mary, his 
sister-in-law ; was rushed at and embraced by 
three strange women who addressed him as 


Z 

h 

> 

“Cousin John.” Then they all stood ina : 

group and talked at once. “ But come in!” \ 
said Asher suddenly —“ come in and see father. 

He ’ll be overjoyed. He ’s insisted on Sarah ‘ 

goin’ to the depot every day for a week, on the . 

chance of your comin’.” So John James went ‘ 

in to see his father. f 

He trembled a little under the keen and b 

searching gaze of the old man, who got up and " 


took him by both shoulders, turning his face to | 
the light. 
“ You ’re changed, boy, changed!” he said 





t 
tremulously. “Seems like you ’re steadier, on 
graver. But you ’ve lost your wife Annie. fo 
It ’s natural, after all. It’s a good deal to me ws 
to see you to-day.” de 

And John James Alston suddenly shrank 
into himself and felt like the impostor he was. o 
“Yes, I think he ’s changed —a little,” said ne 


Asher’s wife, surveying him closely. “ But it’s 
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ten years; and people and things don’t stand 
still. There ’s the baby, your namesake, John.” 

She ran into the bedroom at a child’s cry 
and brought out a round-faced, curly-haired 
two-year-old, whom she deposited on Uncle 
John’s knee. He said, “Great Scott!” and 
clutched the new burden awkwardly, conscious 
of extreme confusion of mind. 

“ That comes of not being used to children,” 
cried Mrs. Sarah, merrily, catching at the child. 
“ Here, Mary; he ’s not safe. John’s got to 
have some lessons in baby-tending.” And all 
the women laughed. 

If John James Alston ever fancied a country 
life lacking in variety, he changed his mind 
from that day. They took him out to see the 
cattle, and Asher dwelt on their strong points. 
He was made to take note of the rakish, up- 
ward curve in the noses of the Berkshire hogs, 
and saw the prize pullets and the Toulouse 
geese. He heard about the rotation of crops. 
And though he tried his best to say the right 
thing at the right mo- 
ment, he saw one and 
another look at him 
sometimes in a puz- 
zled way that made 
blood run cold. 
And this was a queer 
sensation for the dig- 
nified, 
John J. Alston of New 
York. 

That night he was 
shown to the best up- 
stairs bedroom ; there 
was just enough space 
for the mountainous 
bed, the bureau, wash- 
stand, and one chair. 
He turned back the 
heavy coverlets and 
stood regarding the 
swelling height 
fore him. “Great Scott!” he murmured. 
never slept in a feather-bed in my life. 
der how far I shall sink down.” 

When he was in, and the pillows heaped 
around him, he began to grow deliciously 
“T don’t care —I ’m a rank impostor, 


his 


self-possessed 


be- 
“J 
Won- 


warm, 
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I know, but I ’ll see this thing through, now 
I’ve begun. I feel uncommonly like a boy.” 
And he laughed outright. 

The next day, to be safe, he devoted himself 
to the children, to the great relief of their busy 
mothers ; and before night, Maidie, Billy, and 
Dolly were his devoted lovers. There 
finger-marks on his shirt-front and wrinkles in 
his coat, due to his littkhe namesake, who was 


were 


quite ready to howl when separated from his 
Uncle John. 
aside and inquired about the express accom- 
modations, intimating that he expected a Christ- 


Early in the day he took Asher 


mas shipment by express from Boston. 

“Oh, all right!” said Asher. “We ’ll send 
up at five o'clock; the last express gets in 
then.” And he felt a little curiosity, for the 
real John Damon was not wont to be over- 
generous. 

More than once that day did John James 
wonder what had become of his other self, the 
city-man Alston, whom he had left on the sta- 





**OLD GRIGGS LED THE CITY-MAN A DANCE ALL OVER THE BARN FLOOR.” 


John James was having the 
Anybody who has ever en- 


tion platform. 

time of his life. 
joyed a country Christmas in a farm-house full 
of peace, good-will, and happy relatives will 
understand all about it. At dark Asher came 
in. “John!” said he. “You and Billy ’ll jes’ 
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have to go down to the depot — we ’re hustlin’ 
to get the chores done.” 

“ Certainly,” said John James. 
you want to go?” 

“Sure!” said Billy. “I'll be through with 
these pigs in a jiffy, an’ I ’ll be right along. 
You can be harnessing.” 

John James went out to the barn. He had 
never harnessed a horse in his life. He Jed out 
old Griggs, who marched deliberately to the 
water-trough and plunged his nose in. . 

John James took down a headstall at ran- 
dom, and old Griggs understood in about two 
minutes that he had to deal with inexperience, 
and refusing the bit, led the city-man a dance 
all over the barn floor. Then Billy came in. 

“ Here — hello!” said he. “What you doing 
with that work-harness, Uncle John? Here’s 
the right one. An’ the collar goes on first, 
anyway. Why, you ’ve forgotten how to har- 
ness! Hi, you old rascal, stand still!” 

John James had the mortification of behold- 
ing the ten-year-old corner old Griggs and 
equip him with the necessary rigging in no 
time at all. 

“I thought you had a good many horses in 
your business, uncle,” said Billy, fastening one 
of the traces, while his “ uncle” tried the other. 

“The men do a good deal of the harnessing,” 
desperately said John James at a venture. 

The box was at the station. It was decid- 
edly a big box. It took John James and the 
depot-man to get it into the wagon. When the 
wagon, much heavier now, slid upon the horse’s 
hocks, going down a steep incline on the re- 
turn trip, there were prancings, suddenly up- 
lifted iron heels, then a furious run. 

Billy held on valiantly, and rebuked old 
Griggs in vociferous accents; while John 
James, acknowledging the master-hand, sat still 
and looked for a soft place to fallin. Having 
at last pulled up, Billy got out to investigate. 

“ Well, I vow, Uncle John, if you did n’t 
forget to buckle the britchen-strap on your 
side!” he exclaimed. 

And John James, with a dreadful sense of mor- 
tification, blushed scarlet under cover of the dark. 

By the time they got home the snow was 
falling quietly and steadily, and it increased as 
the night wore on. 


« Billy, don’t 


A MISLAID UNCLE. 
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Late at night, after the household were abed, 
John James and Asher opened the box. It 
was a surprise indeed —that box! The Boston 
man had fulfilled his commission admirably, 
and John James chuckled as he pulled out one 
article after another. 

“We gener’ly have our presents on our 
plates or chairs at breakfast,” observed Asher. 
“The women-folks put ’em there, as you see,” 
indicating the table in the living-room with its 
modest gifts. ‘The children hang their stock- 
ings by the fireplace ; they like the fun of pullin’ 
things out.” 

“Well, here ’s something for little John,” 
said John James, unwrapping a gorgeous drum 
and a stunning horse with “ truly ” hair all over 
him. “And here, just undo that long box, Asher. 
Here are some good books for the children.” 

Asher opened the long pasteboard box. 
*“ Land o’ Goshen!” said he, “ I never see sech 
a doll. Looks like an angel gone to sleep.” 

“That ’s for Dolly; won’t she squeal!” said 
John James. “ Billy skates, does n’t he? These 
will fit him, I hope—and here ’s a pair for 
Maidie. This—what ’s this? It ’s labeled 
‘for the girl.” He tore a hole in the paper. 
“Oh, a dress. That’s for Maidie, too.” 

“ Here ’s a white knitted shaw] for — whom ? 
You know best about the women-folks. I had 
to just guess at it. Here ’s some fancy em- 
broidered collars, and stuff of that sort.” 

“ Mary would like the shawl, and Sarah the 
collars,” said Asher, slowly. 

“ All right, put ’em there. Ah ha, now, this is 
the thing! Try on these rubber boots, Asher!” 

“Hold on, John,” said Asher, resolutely ; 
“you jest go slow! Be you made of gold, or 
what? These things must ’a’ cost a mint 0’ 
money!” 

John James sat back on his heels and thought 
amoment. “I can afford it easily ; I have been 
greatly prospered,” said he. 

“Wal, you ’re lucky —and this is a reg’lar 
windfall,” said Asher, getting into the boots. 
John James laughed, slapping him on the back. 

“ Perfect fit. They ’re yours, Asher. Now 
lend a hand. A man’s long dressing-gown — 
that ’s for father!” 

“ He won’t know how to act,” said Asher. 

“ Half a dozen boxes of candy — hope no- 
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body will get ill from them,” went on John 
James, still investigating. “ Here ’s — oh, undo 
this carefully —a fur tippet for Mary!” 

«“ Great snakes!” said Asher, handling it with 
reverence. “I never see no sech fur as this.” 

“ Yes, it’s a warm one I hope,” said John, 
from the depths of the box. 

He brought out mittens for the children, a 
stunning suit for little John, dresses for Sarah, 
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these wrappings. Hold on!—here ’s some- 
thing we overlooked.” He picked up a small 
box containing four tiny boxes. 

“ Rings for the children, by jiminy!” said 
Asher, looking over his shoulder. ‘“ Lucky we 
did n’t cram it into the kindlin’s.” 

It was one o’clock before they got to bed; 
and it seemed as if they were only just asleep 
before the seven-o’clock alarm went off, and 
waked them up to a world of snow. 

They slept later than usual, but there was a 
tremendous hustling in that house, once they 
were fairly awake. When all were dressed and 
had come down, the shrieks of the children 
and their own curiosity made it nearly impos- 


‘“*LATE AT NIGHT, AFTER THE HOUSEHOLD WERE ABED, JOHN JAMES AND ASHER OPENED THE BOX. J 


Mary, and the cousins, more books, mechanical 
toys that set Asher laughing as if he never would 
stop. 

Asher gazed around the kitchen, which looked 
like a museum. 

“T never see sech a sight,” said he; “I ’m 
sort o’ bewildered. /s this you an’ me, or some 
other fellows ?” 

“You ’ll find out if you don’t wake up and 
put all these things on the plates and chairs 
where they belong. Asher, we must clear up 





sible for the women to get breakfast. It was 
one of their Christmas rules that no gift on the 
table should be taken up till all were at the 
board. But Dolly, with low “ oh’s” and “ ah’s” 
of delight, touched softly the pink toes and hands 
of the big “sleeping beauty” in her chair; for 
the box was too big to go on the table. All 
their chairs were full, and the steaming break- 
fast cooled before the jubilant household were 
ready to eat. 

Asher opened his fine new pocket-book, and 
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seeing a piece of paper in it, took it out, stared, 
put it back, looked at it again with a dazed ex- 
pression, and got up, overturning his chair. His 
old father looked up from the warm dressing- 
gown they had put on him, and which he was 
smoothing like a pleased child. 

“ What ails ye, Asher ? ” asked the old man. 





**THE BOX WAS TOO BIG TO GO ON THE TABLE.” 


“ Sit down, man, sit down!” said John James 
in an undertone, picking up the chair. 

“ Lawsee, but I can’t! John, this is too 
Why, John, I never heard —” 
Sit down, I tell 


much ! 
“Oh, keep quiet, Asher! 
you!” 
“ Father, this is a cashier’s draft on a Boston 
bank for five hundred an’ fifty dollars. It pays 
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the last o’ the mor’gidge an’ interest, father! 
John, I can’t take it —after all this!” said 
Asher, waving his hands wildly abroad at the 
gifts around him. 

“* Nonsense, Asher! —yes, you will,too. Man, 
I never had such fun in my life before! 
him some coffee, somebody, piease ?” 

“ John!” said Asher, gripping his hand hard 
and choking. 

“ You see, Asher, I thought ’t was high time 
you got paid off for that whipping you took for 
me long ago, when I deserved it.” 

“ Oh, thunder!” said Asher, unable to speak 
another word. 

They passed the day quietly together, and it 
seemed to John James that he never ate so 
tender a turkey, such exquisitely seasoned veg- 
etables. The plum-pudding with its burning 
sauce capped the whole, and left them with 
serene souls. 

When dark settled 
“ chores” were done, candles and lamps lit the 
low-ceiled, comfortable old rooms, and with 
mirth and jollity they played Christmas games. 
John James had forgotten all about his other 
self — the city-man left on the depot platform. 
His oldest acquaintance would n’t have known 
him as he “marched to Jerusalem,” with his 
thick, grayish hair rumpled all over his head, 
or spun the tin pie-plate on the kitchen floor. 

But suddenly there came a sound of bells, 
the tramp of a horse on the cleared path at the 
side door. 

“ Somebody ’s come in 
Asher, going to the door. 
forward to see. 

“ Well, I declare! Heilo! Here ye all are!” 
“Ye did n’t expect me, I ’Il be 
I was 


Pour 


down, and the farm 


said 


this 
They all pressed 


snow,” 


cried a voice. 
bound. I concluded to come, after all. 
snowed in last night, or I should ’a’ got here 
this mornin’. Merry Christmas to all of ye!” 

It was the vea/ John Damon, covered with 
snow, hungry but jolly. Behind him the driver 
tugged his bag. John James Alston’s heart 
gave a great bound, then sunk to the depths of 
his boots. Amid the amazed silence of the 
whole family, the real and the false John Damon 
confronted each other. 

“ What — what — who ’s this?” stammered 
the newcomer, recognizing the resemblance in 
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a moment, yet unable at once to grasp the as-_ the Junction, these children claimed me as their 
tounding audacity of this stranger’s perform- uncle, and Sarah here saluted me as her bro- 
ance. As for the family, they needed but to ther.” Sarah looked uncomfortable. “It was 
see the two men to- 
gether in order to know 
them apart. In the agi- 
tation of the moment, I 
am afraid the welcome 
they gave brother John 
from the West lacked 
the proper warmth. 
John James Alston 
understood that it was 
“up to him” to ex- 
plain. And it was the 
cool and _ resourceful 
city-man, his dignity 
still touched with the 
heart-warm jollity of 
the country John James, 
who rose to the occa- 
sion, and somehow won 
all hearts to him anew 
in the utterance of his 


” 


first few sentences. 
“Mr. Damon,” he 
said, “ Asher, my bro- 
ther,”—he put his hand 
on Asher’s shoulder and 
kept it there,—‘“ and 
all you, my dear, new- 
found friends, I have 
to ask your pardon for 
usurping a position that 
does not belong to me. 
I am John J. Alston of 
New York. —I have al- 
ways been a lonely 
man. I never married, 
and have no family ties. 
I think I never realized 
how lonely I was until, 
coming up into this sec- 
tion on business, I heard 
on every side talk of 
Christmas, and saw at 
every station Christmas 
meetings and greetings, and people going home. very pleasant, and in an unguarded moment I 
Five apartment rooms make myhome,”he added yielded to temptation and came home with 
with a smile. “ While I waited for my train at them. I did n’t know there were such kind- 





“MY NOSE IS OUT OF JOINT ’ SAID THE WESTERN UNCLE 
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hearted people alive. I never have had such a 
good time in my life. May I hope you ’Il all 
pardon me, and let me be a second Uncle John 
to the end of the chapter ?” 

Half-way through his little oration he felt 
Maidie’s hand slip shyly into his. Billy stood 
close behind him ; little John, who had resented 
being put down, tried to climb up his leg; and 
Dolly, with her curly-haired beauty in one arm, 
hung to him wherever she could get a hold. 
Plainly John James “ filled the bill” with them. 

“ Huh! well! seethat now! Jf nose ’s out 
of joint,” said the Western Uncle John, with a 
laugh, indicating the children. “I never heard 
of a thing like this—never. It’s a most as- 
tonishing thing —really, now. But I can’t 
blame you.” He offered his hand to John 
James. “I don’t see but we ’ll have to get 
acquainted. It’s a great comfort, too, to know 
that I resemble such a good-looking man!” 
He scrutinized John James closely. “ It almost 
reconciles me to the loss of my turkey dinner.” 


A MISLAID 
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“But you sha’n’t lose it!” protested Aun 
Sarah, amid the babel of tongues wherewitl 
they welcomed the Western uncle afresh, and 
sought to assure John James of their entir 
forgiveness and acceptance of him as one oi 
the family. And straightway one of th 
cousins dragged Uncle John away to th 
table, with intent to satisfy his hunger, and in- 
cidentally to lay before him a history of the 
whole affair. 

Later on, the business of Christmas enjoyment 
was resumed with —if possible -— greater zest 
than ever; and when, at a shockingly late 
hour, John James repaired to the mountainous 
bed in the little room, he knew that peace and 
good-will were more than mere names, and 
that he never should repent of the audacious 
performance which had won him a whole family 
of country relatives. And while just dropping 
off to sleep, itcame to him that it would be well 
to look up those Connecticut cousins before 
next Christmas, and find out what they were like. 





LEARNING. 


By E. S. MARTIN. 


Pry away, dearie, ply away: 
The little black notes, some day, 
Will answer what you please 
To your fingers on the keys, 
When you ask them what they’ve got to say. 


Dear little clumsy fingers now ; 
Dear puzzled eyes, so slow! 

But fingers learn to race, 

Never missing one its place, 
And eyes to eat up notes by the row. 


Ply away, dearie, ply away, 

A little bit better each day. 
That ’s how people train 
Fingers, eyes, and brain 

A trained will’s nod to obey. 











“ LEARNING.” 


Drawn by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 
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AND THE BOYS. 








Ry Maurice Francis EGAN. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is deeply interested 
in the girls and boys of this country; he likes 
to meet them; he likes to hear about their 
progress; he is interested in their home life, 
and especially in their sports and the books 
they read. On all public occasions, when there 
is a group of young folk come to greet him, he 
is sure to show his pleasure; and he is the only 
orator who is not disconcerted by the cry of 
the véry small child that the mother in the 
country district must bring with her to the 
meeting, or miss the sight of the President. 
The fact that the President has childrex of his 
own, to whom he is an elder brother,—and a 
most sympathetic elder brother,— has much to 
do with his attitude toward the young folk. 
Miss Roosevelt, though “the day after she 
is a young lady” has come at last, is still 
very much in the circle of interests of her 
younger relatives; and, though a very grand 
person in society, she is as unspoiled and as 
simple and as kindly as any joyous and cheer- 
ful American girl can be. It is not every young 
lady, attired in early splendor, who will leave 
her place, regardless of strict rule, to shake 
hands with elderly, white-haired gentlemen 
who happen to be her father’s friends, or to look 
up partners for shy girls who are not dancing. 

If anybody believes the stories sent out 
through the press that the younger Roosevelt 
children— Theodore, Kermit, Ethel, Archie, and 
Quentin — are brought up differently from the 
children in other well-regulated families, he 
ought to revise his opinions. There is a tennis- 
court behind the White House, but it is not an 
extraordinry tennis-court. The amusements of 
the children are the kind of amusements that 
all healthy young persons like; the rag-doll 
has never been banished from the White House, 
and one of the little boys has been seen to try 
to put a very damp, home-whittled toy boat 
between his father’s collar and neck, when that 
august person suddenly lifted him in his arms. 
Dogs and cats— not always of the kind that 


Itt 


take prizes at shows —are much beloved and 
petted. 
particular and dignified friends of the family, 
and the esteem in which the animals are held 


They have been at times named for 


regulates this affectionate practice rather than 
the beautiful looks of the beasts. 

Persons who lunch with the President may 
catch a glimpse of blue overalls on the ve- 
randa at the back of the house, if they hap- 
pen to look out the windows; the little boy 
in blue is probably Quentin, very busy about his 
He does not wear a “real lace” 
collar or a velvet doublet; he has on just the 
kind of “jumpers” that thousands of little Amer- 
ican boys wear when they make their daily 
mud-pies or play tag or ride their bicycles. 

If you think that because the President must 
concern himself with affairs of tremendous mo- 
ment for the country and the world, he can- 
not romp with his little folk as other fathers 
do, you are much mistaken. And if you think 
that Mrs. Roosevelt has no time to see that 
the children learn their lessons, or to tuck them 
comfortably in bed, even on the nights of great 
receptions or state dinners, you are likewise 
mistaken. Or if you think that the young 
persons at the White House are excused from 
any educational tasks, or have any special 
privileges as to lessons or school-work, and envy 
them on that account, get rid of the impression 
at once. Pocket-money for ice-cream soda and 
chocolates is not unknown, but there is no un- 
The President 


own affairs. 


limited indu!gence in them. 
likes all wholesome things, and he is not above 
the fairy-tales that all children love. The 
Netherlands minister was astonished and pleased 
to find that Mr. Roosevelt knew the Dutch 
“kinder” tales as well as he himself did; and 
the Italian ambassador was delighted on New 
Year’s day when the President alluded to a 
famous hero of his youth, a kind of Guy of 
Warwick, whom even he had almost forgotten. 

The President is more or less intimately ac- 
quainted with the fairies of all known nations. 
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Of course, as he knows Shakspere well, he could 
stand an examination on the habits of Puck 
and Ariel and Peas-blossom; but when his 
youngsters talked of the Irish fairies, the lepre- 
chaun and the rest, he felt rather “ out of it.” 
He soon became acquainted with the Celtic 
little people, however, and is no longer daunted 
by the superior learning of the younger folk of 
his family circle. Does he find time to read 
stories about children? Certainly, because he 
loves children. “The Madigans” amused him 
mightily; and those boys who like the sea will 
be glad to know that he is one of the best 
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The President. Quentin. Kermit. 


Theodore, Jr Archie. 
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manly boys. Possibly he thinks that boys have 
a harder time than girls. Girls, after all, do 
not seem to need so much encouragement t 
do the right thing as boys. One boy —one o! 
many — who had the honor of meeting th 
President, now acts as if Mr. Roosevelt’s eyes 
were constantly on him. This lad was not 
a small boy when he was presented; he was 
big enough to play base-ball with skill and en 
ergy, and on ordinary occasions he was a 
haughty sophomore. This boy wanted to see 
the President, but his outward calmness was 
disturbed by the intimation from his sisters that 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HIS FOUR SONS. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Arthur Hewitt 


judges of a sea tale possible, and that he has 
a special liking for Mr. James Connolly’s sea 
stories. It is safe to say that the President 
finds time to read any story in St. NICHOLAS 
that his children like. And what reader of the 
magazine will ever forget that inspiring article 
“What we may expect of the American Boy” 
which Theodore Roosevelt wrote especially for 
Sr. NicHotas while he was Governor of the 
State of New York? 

Mr. Roosevelt is very good to all sincere and 


he would have to make three bows as he ap- 
proached the President and say, “ Your Excel- 
lency.” The courage that had stood six hours’ 
exposure in a heavy sea on the keel of an up- 
turned boat weakened before this prospect. A 
benevolent friend corrected the alarming sugges- 
tions of the sisters by telling him that he would 
simply be expected to say, “ Mr. President,” to 
stand until everybody was seated, and to go 
when the President should rise. This seemed 
easy ; still, it was evident that the fearless ath- 
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lete was reverently practising “ Mr. President” 
with his lips as he approached the White House. 
All uneasiness disappeared, however, when the 
President, catching sight of the boy, stepped 
forward and called him by his surname. “ Sit 
down!” he said; and then he began to talk 
about a subject dear to the lad’s heart — the 
recent races at Pough- 
keepsie. Etiquette was 
forgotten; the boy held 
fast to “ Mr. President,” 
when he thought of it, in 
the delight of talking 
with somebody 
“really knew ” all about 


who 


the ins and outs of inter- 
collegiate races, but 
sometimes he forgot and 
merely said “you.” 

The boy was pained 
for a moment todiscover 
that the President could 
not play base-ball. To 
a near-sighted man who 
must wear glasses a base- 
ball flying at large is 
much worse than a bul- 
let. The lad admitted 
this, and said afterward 
that “if Thackeray were 
alive and played base- 
ball instead of cricket, 
he would have had the 
same difficulty.” The 
President showed him a 
very scientific jiu-jitsu 
grip. And this was fol- 
lowed by an interchange 
of lore on this interest- 
ing Japanese science of 
physical culture, with il- 
lustrations, in which the 
boy entirely forgot his 
fear of the “court pre- 
sentation,” and talked 
and acted with entire respect, but entire free- 
dom. The boy seemed to think that Amer- 
ican muscle was a match for Oriental skill, but 
he was plainly convinced that the President 
had both. Questions of boxing and riding 
VoL. XXXIIT.—15. 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS YOUNG VISITOR 


AND THE BOYS. 
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came up, and the President spoke as an expert, 
and the boy listened and talked as one who 
understood but felt his limitations. Young 
Theodore, who has this year entered Harvard, 
was then at school; but every now and then 
his father culled a bit from his son’s experience 


in out-of-door sport. It was plain that, through 








ae 


sympathy, in these matters he had the same 
point of view as his sons. During all this in- 
terview the President was as enthusiastic on the 
various subjects discussed as the boy, and he 
seemed to enjoy it as much as his boy visitor did. 
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The talk drew out of the President his know- 
ledge of the games that boys love. 

“‘When it comes to boxing or riding,” he 
said, with conviction, “I think that my boys 
and I can hold our own.” And several times 
the “ we ” was repeated in a way which showed 
that Mr. Roosevelt and his sons were to be 
considered a happy family of boys thoroughly 
in accord. Itis not convenient to take his large 
“boy family ” on his Western and Southern bear- 
hunts, but the President does the next best thing. 
Everysummer he goes“ into camp” with his boys 
a few miles from his summer home at Oyster Bay. 

It was plain from the conversation that the 
President is a constant tennis-player, and that 


AND THE BOYS. 


he must have a fixed time every day for physical 
exercise. This gives the clue to the secret of 
his constant energy: he knows how to hold 
the balance in life; and he knows, as every 
healthy boy knows, that hard mental work 
should be accompanied by hard physical work. 

When the lad returned home his sisters asked 
whether the President ever danced. The boy 
treated the question with scorn; but a visitor 
announced that a lady had sent him a novel, 
with the inscription on the f'y-leaf, “ From one 
on whose toes Mr. Roosevelt in the past often 
stepped at dancing-school!” This may be a 
calumny, but there are doubtless boy readers of 
St. NICHOLAs to whom it will be a consolation! 
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THE Pacific Overland Express, from Omaha 
to the coast, stopped short with a slow, reluc- 
tant jerk. For over ten miles, since noon, it 
had tried to make its way through the snow- 
bergs that lay in huge drifts on the track, and 
now it gave up the fight, and rested at the 
eastern base of Great Bear Pass. 

Nell blew on the frosted window-pane until 
she had melted a peep-hole to look through. 

“ Just mountains and mountains everywhere,” 
she announced dolefully, and four other young 
Harrisons listened in doleful sympathy. Christ- 
mas in a snowed-up car would be something 
dreadful. 

“Tt ’s five o’clock now,” said Max, “and 
the conductor says we won’t be out before 
to-morrow, maybe, because they ’ve got to 
telegraph for a snow-plow to help us out.” 

Curled together in a disconsolate heap on one 
seat, Benjy hugged Tomikins up close, and they 
sobbed in united woe. 

“ No candy, or turkeys, or ballses, or dollies, 
or anysing,” cried Tomikins. 

“And no Santa Clauses too,” added Benjy, 
with a fresh howl. 


” 


Even Jeanette, as big sister, felt the tears 
gather slowly in her eyes, in spite of her fifteen 
years, as she thought of the thirty-six miles that 
lay between them and Silver City. 

“Will Santa Claus find us ’way out here?” 
asked Nell. 

“Sure he ’ll find us,” promised Max, val- 
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iantly. “ He ’ll make a bee-line right over the 
mountains with those ponies of his —” 
“ Reindeerses,” prompted Benjy, sitting up, 
and taking an interest in life once more. 
‘Don’t you suppose that papa ’s beginning to 
worry about us, Jeanie ?” asked Max. 


Jeanette nodded her head. She knew if she 
tried to talk she would curl up in a heap, like 
the twins, and have a good, hard cry. 

At the end of the train, in the private car 
Pocahontas, sat Mr. John P. Ridley. It did 
not please Mr. Ridley that the Pacific Overland 
Express should be held up by a snow-storm. 
He believed that a properly conducted railroad 
should be equal to any snow-storm. 

He kept his private porter busy running back 
and forth through the train, finding out what 
chances there were of getting through Great Bear 
Pass that night. It appeared that Mr. Ridley 
was especially anxious to get through that night 
for two The boxes and numerous 
small pieces of baggage that were stacked in 


reasons. 


one end of the car explained one of these rea- 
sons. The explanation of the other Mr. Ridley 
reserved to himself, to the telegraph operator 
back at Barker Junction, and to Warren, general 
manager of the Lakota mines in Silver City. 
He was sorry for Harrison. He was a hard 
worker and thoroughly competent, but they 
needed a younger, quicker man as assayer at 
the Lakota mines. Harrison was, if anything, 
too painstaking. He experimented. Also, he 
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was strictly conscientious. If it had not been 
for the coming deal in the Sunset mine, he 
might have kept him; but a thing hke tHat 
needed a different sort of man. Not that it 
was n’t a “square deal.” He believed himself 
that the Sunset was a good thing, and only half 
developed, but so far the output had not justi- 
fied the price he had put on it. In case of ques- 
tions asked by the buyers, he did not want exactly 
a false report made by the assayer, but he did 
want a man who could see beyond the speci- 
mens in his hands, and who would look after 
the interests of his employer enough to prophesy. 
favorably on the future of the Sunset. Harri- 
son was noi good at prophesying. 

Therefore a telegram ‘had gone forward from 
Barker Junction which rendered the position 
of assayer vacant, and Mr. Ridley was very 
anxious to arrive in Silver City in time to meet 
the new assayer from Butte and instruct him on 
a few minor points of prophesying, before the 
buyers for the Sunset should interview him. 

When six o’clock came, he had his private 
dinner prepared in his private kitchen by his 
private chef, and he enjoyed it as well as his 
dyspepsia would permit him to enjoy anything, 
while in the cars ahead the general public rum- 
maged in lunch-boxes and -baskets, and shared 
with one another remains of cold chicken and 
ham sandwiches in philosophical merriment over 
the situation. 

At half-past eight Mr. Ridley found his pri- 
vacy growing monotonous. On Christmas eve, 
in a snow-bound train stranded in the heart ot 
the Rockies, privacy is a bore, and so Mr. Ridley 
took a stroll through the train. 

He found relief for a while in the smoking- 
compartment of the first sleeper. There were 
several persons aboard the train who recognized 
the value of Mr. Ridley as a fellow-passenger, 
and were glad to make him welcome. 

He had noticed, in passing through the sleep- 
ers, a rather noisy crowd of youngsters who 
were singing, playing games, and otherwise 
having a very jolly time. 

It was after eleven when he left the smoking- 


compartment. On his way back through the 


cars, the conductor met him, and explained 
apologetically that the wires were down for sev- 
eral miles ahead in the pass, and it had been 
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necessary to send back to Barker Junction in 
order to telegraph ahead for a snow-plow. |t 
might be several hours before they could go on 
— possibly not before the next morning. 

Mr. Ridley was annoyed. As he went on 
through the narrow, curtained aisles of the 
sleepers, he felt vaguely resentful toward the 
wholesystem—railroad, snow-storm, passengers, 
and all — as a combined force of circumstances 
that could detain a man like John P. Ridley 
against his will. Suddenly he stopped short 
before Section 4 in the third sleeper. The two 
berths were made up, and they were close quar- 
ters,too. In the upper one slept Max and the 
twins, Benjy cuddled up crosswise at the foot, 
and in the lower berth were Nell and Jeanette. 

But ‘all that: Mr. Ridley saw was a row of 
stockings pinned up on the long curtains, like 
misplaced tails on a donkey-sheet. He stared 
at them through his eyeglasses thoughtfully. 
Two small ones just alike, well darned around 
the toes and heels, one long, double-kneed one 
for a boy who might possibly play marbles, and 
two fine-ribbed ones with small feet. 

After a minute’s inspection, Mr. Ridley walked 
back to the end of the car and had a talk with 
the porter. When he had finished he knew 
the personality of each stocking, and the re- 
quirements of its owner. And then a very 
curious thing happened on the Pacific Overland 
Express. Back and forth between the third 
sleeper and the private car Mr. Ridley’s private 
porter marched, his arms full of boxes and par- 
cels; and when it came to opening them be 
fore Section 4, Mr. Ridley himself took a hand. 

When the five stockings were full, and bulged 
out at the tops, there were other parcels placed 
cautiously in the little hammocks that hung at 
the head and foot of the lower berth, and Mr. 
Ridley caught a glimpse of Nell’s brown pig- 
tails and Jeanette’s yellow curls lying side by 
side on the pillow. When he returned to the 
private car after all was done, he was smiling 
comfortably to himself, and had forgotten all 
about the wretched facilities of railroads for 
dealing with snow-storms. At home there were 
two heads, very similar to those in Section 4, 
waiting for papa to come. That was the first 
reason why Mr. Ridley wanted to get over 
Great Bear Pass that night. 
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But just as the private porter gathered up the and never stopped until the vestibule door of the 
last pieces of string and paper from the aisle ocahontas shut out the world from its privacy. 


and started away after Mr. Ridley, Max’s head 


At half-past seven on Christmas morning, the 


appeared at the curtain opening of the upper snow-plow came through Great Bear Pass. The 


CHRISTMAS MORNING ON THE SLEErER 


berth. His hair was standing on end as only 
the hair of a pillow-tousled boy can act, and 
his eyes were round with sleepy, surprised 
amazement when he saw the bulging stockings. 

In half a minute he had dropped from the 
berth, and a small white ghost in baggy night- 
clothes stole through the cars after Mr. Ridley, 








blizzard had stopped, 
and it was clear and 
cold. A committee of 
five waited for admit- 
tance in the vestibule 
of the ocahontas while 
Mr. Ridley bathed, 
shaved, and dressed. 
It was a joyous, excited 
committee. Max led 
as guide, with Nell hug- 
ging his shoulder, and 
Jeanette tried to hold 
the twins in check, until 
finally the private por- 
terushered them in past 
the tiny kitchen and 
pantry, all shining brass 
and tiles, past the little 
compartment dining- 
room, into the parlor 
section, with its dark- 
green hangings and 
deep, low willow chairs, 
its bookcases, and pi- 
ano, and broad win- 
dows. 

Mr. Ridley rose from 
his desk to greet them. 
It was an awkward 
moment. Max and the 
girls waited doubtfully 
for each other to speak, 
until —Tomikins broke 
the ice. 

“ Merry Cwismus!” 
he said. 

“The same to you, 
sir,” responded Mr. 
Ridley, a twinkle gleaming in his eyes. “ Merry 
Christmas to all!” 

Then Jeanette began: “ We came because we 
wanted to thank you —” 

“For being Santa Claus—” added Nell, 
eagerly. 

“T saw you,” exclaimed Max, forestalling 
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iny possible disclaimer. “I looked over the 
top of the curtains. My! but you just ought to 
have seen the kiddies when they found those 
music-boxes !” 

Christmas breakfast is a lonesome affair all by 
one’s self. There were five guests in Mr. Rid- 
ley’s dining-room, and it was such a merry, de- 
lightful breakfast that no one noticed the time 
until the train began to move slowly forward. 

“We ’re going!” shouted Max, joyously. 
“’Rah! I really believe that papa stayed in the 
depot all night.” 

“ Are you going to Silver City?” asked Mr. 
Ridley. 

Of course they were. Why, did n’t he know 
that before? Individually, and in chorus, they 
all told him how it had happened. ’Way back 
when the twins were only a year old, the dearest 
little mother in the world was called to rest, and 
since then they had lived in Chicago with grand- 
mother Wilcox until papa could take them all. 
It had been a long time to wait,— almost three 
years,— and they had been rather poor too. 


“‘ Not raggedly poor,” protested Nell. “ Just 
shiny.” 
But now everything was changed. Max’s 


brown eyes sparkled with sturdy pride as he 
told how /his father was assayer at the Lakota 
silver-mines, and how they were the finest mines 
in Colorado. Perhaps Mr. Ridley had heard 
of them. It appeared that Mr. Ridley had — 
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slightly. It was a fine position, Max assure: 
him, and steady, too. That was why papa hai 
sent for them all to come to him, because h 
was sure it would last. And it would n’t be 
hard at all, because Jeanie was going to b 
housekeeper, and they would all help her; anc 
last of all, they just wanted to tell Mr. Ridle, 
one thing —there was n’t a single father in the 
whole world quite as splendid as the one who 
was waiting for them in the depot at Silver City. 

Mr. Ridley listened, a twin on each knee, and 
smiled. When breakfast was over, Jeanette 
said they must go back, because the kiddies 
were clamoring for the music-boxes. So they 
waved their hands to him from the vestibule, and 
called, “ Merry Christmas!” And after they had 
gone, Mr. Ridley went and stood before one of 
the car windows, looking out) at the flying 
stretches of pine-dotted mountain side. 

Finally he turned to his desk. A pad of tele- 
graph-blanks lay on it, and he wrote a message 
and called the private porter. 

“Send that as soon as we reach Crescent,” 
he said. 

It was the last gift from Santa Claus; and 
Warren, general manager of the Lakota mines 


smiled when he received it. It read: 
Retain Harrison. J. P. RIDLey. 
“» 
4.» 
Se 
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GROUND CIRCUIT. 





By FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK. 


Tue dynamo of the Belmont Electric Light 
and Power Company had gone wrong again, 
or else the circuit had. The very voice of the 
machine told the trouble, for it emitted a heavy 
and irregular jarring sound, with violent spark- 
ing, instead of the usual deep-toned hum; and 
testing presently revealed the fact that there 
was a heavy grounding of current somewhere 
between Belmont and Wight. 

Belmont is in northern Ontario, between Lake 
Simcoe and the Georgian Bay, and its “ plant” 
furnished light for Wight as well as for itself, 
since copper wire was cheaper than dynamos 
and another plant. Wight is seven miles distant 
by road, but only four miles as the bee flies, and 
as the line was strung. This short-cut saved not 
only three miles of wire, but also many poles; 
for in the hemlock swamp which it crossed 
some trees at intervals were stripped of their 
limbs and made to do duty as wire-bearers. 

Arthur Marcelle and his brother Lewis, who 
constituted the Belmont Electric Light and 
Power Company, viewed the result of the test 
with extreme disgust. The line of Wight was al- 
ways getting out of order, and there wasa penalty 
of fifty dollars for every night the lights failed 
to burn. They could not afford penalties, for 
they had taken the contract for lighting the 
two towns with very insufficient capital and 
very rickety machinery, and the monthly bills 
for coal and supplies were alarming enough 
already. 

It was then late in the afternoon, with a de- 
pressing drizzle falling. It had rained nearly 
all day. 
proposed to go over the line and repair the 
fault, which might, after all, be a trifle of de- 
fective insulation. 

He buckled on his lineman’s belt, stuck full 
of pliers and nippers, hooked the climbing- 
irons into it, and put on a waterproof. 
pockets he had some small coils of wire and 
insulating-tape, and a pair of rubber gloves. 

He left the town and struck out across rocky 


There was no time to lose, and Lewis 


Ta his 


img 


No- 
thing seemed wrong with the connections ; and, 


pasture-fields, following the line of poles. 





“UP THIS POLE HE SCRAMBLED LIKE A MONKEY.” 


in fact, he did not expect to find much of any- 
thing amiss till he entered the swamp. 
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The swamp looked very wet as he approached 
it, and he found that it was as wet as it looked. 
The ground was firm enough under foot, at 
least along the narrow pathway that had been 
cleared to follow the wire; but everything was 
dripping, oozing, and spongy with the long rain. 

Lewis put on his climbers and ascended two 
or three poles where he thought he detected 
something wrong, but these ‘all proved false 


“LEWIS THRUST THE STIFF 


scents. On either hand the undergrowth looked 
almost as solid as a wall, and beyond it was a 
well-nigh impenetrable chaos of spruce, hem- 
lock, and cedar, standing and fallen, and inter 
twisted with every sort of shrub. ‘The ground 
was sloppy, and he splashed through pools and 
stumbled over roots as he followed the line, 
never removing his gaze from the black double 
thread of wire above him. 

He was hurrying along in this manner, with 
his eyes in the air, when he was brought up 
short, with a jump, by a smash of brushwood 


and a sudden loud “‘ Whoosh! whoosh!” some 
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kc »¢ »ked 
He took another 


ahead. He about; hi 


could see nothing unusual. 


where close 
step, when the sound was repeated, anda great 
black, furry body developed itself from behin« 
a small clump of cedars at the very edge of th 
path and a few yards in advance. 

Lewis had almost walked over the anima! 
without observing it. He stood very still agai: 
and looked at the bear, which returned the gaz 














WIRE SQUARELY INTO ITS FACE 


with little, unwinking eyes. Its nose was hot 
ridly smeared with red, and Lewis observed 
that it had its fore paws planted upon the fresh 
carcass of a sheep. 

After the first startled moment, Lewis 
not much frightened. 
the timid and inoffensive nature of the northern 


was 


He was acquainted with 


black bear, and he exper ted to see it bolt at 
every moment. He continued to stare fixedly 
at it, standing quite still. The bear made no 
aggressive demonstration, but seemed unwill- 


- tenho 


frightened, but at the same time obstinate. 


ing to abandon its meal. It nervous, 
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Lewis wanted to get past. He had no de- 
sire to disturb the animal, but he was in a 
hurry to continue his examination of the wire. 
He disliked to make a detour through the wet, 
tangled swamp, and, besides, this would have 
caused him to lose sight of the line. So after 
a few minutes’ staring, he whooped at the top 
of his voice, in the hope of frightening the 
stubborn beast. 

The only effect of this demonstration was to 
cause the bear’s black lips to draw slightly away 
from the white ivory below, and suddenly, with 
a deep-toned growl, it jumped up with the 
agility of a scared cat and bounded straight at 
the rash electrician. 

Fortuuately for Lewis a pole was within a 
few feet of where he was standing. Up this he 
scrambled like a monkey, with the aid of his 
climbing-irons. 

The bear reared up and clawed after him, 
but he was just out of reach, and to his intense 
relief the animal made no attempt to ascend. 
It walked round. the pole for a minute or two, 
looking up sullenly and with an air of extreme 
bitterness, and at last went back to the carcass. 

The lineman was intensely disgusted -with 
himself, with the bear, and with the general 
situation. Quite likely he would be held a 
prisoner for hours, and his time was just then 
worth about fifty dollars an hour. As he 
clung uncomfortably to the pole, the bear was 
concealed by a bushy spruce, but he could see 
more clearly down the line than when he was 
on the ground. And as he gazed along the 
already darkening path, something caught his 
eye—a drooping of the wire. He had found 
the fault in the circuit. 

Nearly fifty yards ahead, a large branch had 
fallen across the wires, scraping off the insula- 
tion and dragged one of them down, tearing it 
loose from the pole, so that it sagged close to 
the ground. It was still entangled with the 
branch, that dragged in the mud as it swayed 
to and fro. It was no wonder that the dynamo 
had “ bucked.” 

For a moment Lewis almost forgot the bear, 
but that animal was still unmistakably a factor 
inthe game. The lineman might, perhaps, slide- 
down from the pole; he might possibly creep 
away undetected: but he felt certain that the 
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aroused and irritated animal would never en- 
dure to see him splicing wires in full view and 


within reach. Yet it occurred to him that if 
he could reach those wires he might find a 
means of disposing of his enemy. 

Whatever he would do must be done quickly. 
He slid down a couple of feet, listened, and let 
himself gently to the ground. He was still 
out of sight behind the spruces, and he stepped 
immediately back into the deeper thickets. 
The bear did not seem to have observed any- 
thing, and he proceeded to make a semicircle 
that would bring him out near the fault in the 
wire. 

It was slippery, delicate, and dirty work. 
But the drizzle had made twigs and leaves so 
soft that they did not snap, and he moved as 
silently as a still hunter. 

After about ten minutes of this sort of 
progress it seemed to him that he had gone far 
enough. He approached the trail again, re- 
doubling his precautions, and peeped from be- 
hind a stump. He had, in fact, gone a little 
too far and had passed the sagging wire; and 
a further glance showed him that the bear’s 
attention had been caught by some of his 
movements. It was sitting up and looking to- 
ward him, but it did not seem to see him, and 
the wind was in the wrong direction to betray 
his position. 

It seemed a risky thing to do, but he put on 
his rubber gloves, took a pair of insulated pliers 
from his belt, and made a dash from his am- 
bush. As he reappeared, the bear likewise 
sprang up, undoubtedly taking this for some 
new attack, and rushed toward him up the trail. 
But as it had the greater distance to traverse, 
Lewis reached the wire first, and flung off the 
entangling branch. The wire had been worn 
bare of its insulation by the rubbing, and he 
nipped it in two with the pliers, leaving one 
end to trail in the mud. 

As the bear charged up, with open jaws and 
a horribly wrinkled countenance, Lewis thrust 
the stiff wire squarely into its face. There was 
a fizzle,a flash,an odor of singed hair, and 
the unfortunate animal fell over backward 
without even a kick. The full’ current had 
“ grounded ”’ through its body. 

Lewis poked the wet fur experimentally. 
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He had never seen such sudden death. He 
would have liked to skin the game, but there 
was no time, and he let it lie, intending to re- 
turn the next morning with help. 

It did not take many minutes to repair the 
insulation of the loose wire and to fasten it 
roughly to the poles again. It would answer 
for one night thus, for it was too heavy for 
him to restore it single-handed to the tops of 
the poles. He went on to Wight when he had 
finished, where, to his great relief, he found the 
lights already burning brightly. The company 
would have to pay no penalties that night. 
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It was too dark and wet to cross the swamp 
again, and he returned to Belmont by the road 
and reported his adventure. Next morning 
he visited the spot with his brother. There 
were the rough repairs in the wire; there were 
the clawed tracks: but the body of the bear, 
to Lewis’s intense chagrin, was there no longer. 
A somewhat tremulous-looking track led away 
from the spot where he had fallen; and Lewis 
remembered from accidents that had happened 
in his experience that the paralyzing effect of 
an electric shock is sometimes only temporary, 
and that a bear is not so easily killed as a man. 








Joun Henry Pau Brown was an excellent 
boy, 

His mother’s chief treasure, his father’s great 
joy; 

He rose promptly at six, washed his face, 
combed his hair, 

Dressed himself with despatch, and his bed 
put to air. 

He brought up the coal, and he carried in 
wood — 

Oh, never was boy so re-mark-a-bly good 

As Master John Henry Paul Brown. 


When the clock struck eight-thirty he started 
for school ; 

He never was punished, he ne’er broke a 
rule ; 


He respected his teacher, he loved each dea: 
mate, 

He never was absent, he never was late ; 

He doted on grammar; to spell was his 
joy — 

Oh, there never was such a mag-nif-i-cent 

boy 
As Master John Henry Paul Brown! 


’T was the night before Christmas, and John 


was in bed, 

But he was not sleeping, for in his small 
head 

Was the strangest idea— you never could 
guess 

If you tried till next summer —and I must 
confess, 

Though you may not believe it, I tremble 
with joy 
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As I write of this won-der-ful, an-gel-ic boy, 
Good Master John Henry Paul Brown. 


Santa Claus had come down by the old 
chimney way, 

And was warming his hands when he heard 
some one say, 


That I should pass hundreds of Christmases 
through 
Before I encountered a lad just like you! 
In my life I have given full many a toy, 
But received not one thing from a girl or a 
boy, 
Save Master John Henry Paul Brown.” 





“OLD SANTA CLAUS GASPED, AND FELL DOWN BY HIS PACK.” 


“ Dear Santa, I pray you, leave nothing for me, 
But won’t you accept these three Christmas 
gifts — see ? — 
A heavier coat, a very warm hood, 
And an automobile?” said John Henry the 
Good — 
Kind Master John Henry Paul Brown. 


Old Santa Claus gasped, and fell down by 
his pack ; 
He was so overcome he kept crying, “ Alack ! 





John Henry went quietly back to his bed, 

And Santa Claus, shaking his dear, old white 
head, 

Took up John’s fine presents and caught up 
his pack; 

But just as I heard him again say, “ Alack!” 

I awoke from my dream, 
sad, 

To think that there never had been such a 

lad 
As Master John Henry Paul Brown! 


and I felt rather 
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FROM A CHRISTMAS OF LONG AGO.—‘‘ THE ROIALL PECOKKE IS SERVED FORTH.” 
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OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





By Heten NIcOLay. 





THIS instalment tells several interesting anecdotes of Lincoln, which show that even asa very 
young man he had those characteristics that later made him the leader of men and commanded the 


admiration and respect of his own country and the world. 


One of these is where by his resourcefulness 


and skill he emptied the water from a wrecked boat by the novel method of boring a hole in its bot- 


tom, to the astonishment of the helpless onlookers. 


On another occasion, being pestered by some 


boisterous village roughs to try a bout at wrestling with their champion, he gives them and their 


brawny favorite a surprising exhibition of strength. 


II. 
CAPTAIN LINCOLN. 


By this time the Lincoln homestead was no 
longer on the frontier. During the years that 
passed while Abraham was growing from a 
child, scarcely able to wield the ax placed in 
his hands, into a tall capable youth, the line of 
frontier settlements had been gradually but 
steadily pushing on beyond Gentryviile toward 
the Mississippi River. Every summer canvas- 
covered moving wagons wound their slow way 
over new roads into still newer country; while 
the older settlers, left behind, watched their 
progress with longing eyes. It was almost as 
if a spell had been cast over these toil-worn 
pioneers, making them forget, at sight of-such 
new ventures, all the hardships they had them- 
selves endured in subduing the wilderness. 

At last, on March 1, 1830, when Abraham 
was just twenty-one years old, the Lincolns, 
yielding to this overmastering frontier impulse 
to “move” westward, left the old farm in In- 
diana to make a new home in Illinois. “Their 
mode of conveyance was wagons drawn by 
ox-teams,” Mr. Lincoln wrote in 1860; “and 
Abraham drove one of the teams.” They set- 
tled in Macon County on the north side of the 
Sangamon River, about ten miles west of De- 
catur, where they built a cabin, made enough 
rails to fence ten acres of ground, fenced and 
cultivated the ground, and raised a crop of corn 
upon it that first season. It was the same 
heavy labor over again that they had endured 
when they went from Kentucky to Indiana; 
but this time the strength and energy of young 
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Abraham were at hand to inspire and aid his 
father, and there was no miserable shivering 
year of waiting in a half-faced camp before the 
family could be suitably housed. They were 
not to escape hardship, however. They fell 
victims to fever and ague, which they had not 
known in Indiana, and became greatly discour- 
aged; and the winter after their arrival proved 
one of intense cold and suffering for the pio- 
neers, being known in the history of the State 
as “the winter of the deep snow.” The severe 
weather began in the Christmas holidays with 
a storm of such fatal suddenness that people 
who were out of doors had difficulty in reaching 
their homes, and not a few perished, their fate 
remaining unknown until the melting snows of 
early spring showed where they had fallen. 

In March, 1831, at the end of this terrible 
winter, Abraham Lincoln left his father’s cabin 
to seek his own fortune in the world. It was 
the frontier custom for young men to do this 
when they reached the age of twenty-one. 
Abraham was now twenty-two, but had will- 
ingly remained with his people an extra year to 
give them the benefit of his labor and strength 
in making the new home. 

He had become acquainted with a man 
named Offut, a trader and speculator, who pre- 
tended to great business shrewdness, but whose 
chief talent lay in boasting of the magnificent 
things he meant to do. Offut engaged Abraham, 
with his stepmother’s son, John D. Johnston, 
and John Hanks, to take a flatboat from 
Beardstown, on the Illinois River, to New Or-’ 
leans ; and all four arranged to meet at Spring- 
field as soon as the snow should melt. 
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In March, when the snow finally melted, the 
country was flooded and traveling by land was 
utterly out of the question. The boys, there- 
fore, bought a large canoe, and in it floated 
down the Sangamon River to keep their ap- 
pointment with Offut. It was in this somewhat 
unusual way that Lincoln made his first entry 
into the town whose name was afterward to be 
linked with his own. 

Offut was waiting for them, with the dis- 
couraging news that he had been unable to get 
a flatboat at Beardstown. The young men 
promptly offered to make the flatboat, since one 
was not to be bought; and they set to work, fell- 
ing the trees for it on the banks of the stream. 
Abraham’s father had been a carpenter, so the 
use of tools was no mystery to him; and dur- 
ing his trip to New Orleans with Allen Gentry 
he had learned enough about flatboats to give 
him confidence in this task of shipbuilding. 
Neither Johnston nor Hanks was gifted with 
skill or industry, and it is clear that Lincoln 
was, from the start, leader of the party, master 
of construction, and captain of the craft. 

The floods went down rapidly while the boat 
was building, and when they tried to sail their 
new craft it stuck midway across the dam of 
Rutledge’s Mill at New Salem, a village of fif- 
teen or twenty houses not many miles from 
their starting-point. With its bow high in air, 
and its stern under water, it looked like some 
ungainly fish trying to fly, or some bird making 
an unsuccessful attempt toswim. The voyagers 
appeared to have suffered irreparable shipwreck 
at the very outset of their venture, and men 
and women came down from their houses to 
offer advice or to make fun of the young boat- 
men as they waded about in the water, with 
trousers rolled very high, seeking a way out of 
their difficulty. Lincoln’s self-control and good 
humor proved equal to their banter, while his 
engineering skill speedily won their admiration. 
The amusement of the onlookers changed to 
gaping wonder when they saw him deliberately 
bore a hole in the bottom of the boat near the 
bow, after which, fixing up some kind of der- 
rick, he tipped the boat so that the water she 
had taken in at the stern ran out in front, and 
she floated safely over the dam. This novel 
method of bailing a boat by boring a hole in 
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her bottom fully established his fame at New 
Salem, and so delighted the enthusiastic Offut 
that, on the spot, he engaged its inventor to 
come back after the voyage to New Orleans 
and act as clerk for him in a store. 

The hole plugged up again, and the boat’s 
cargo reloaded, they made the remainder of the 
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journey in safety. Lincoln returned by steamer 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, and from there 
made his way to New Salem on foot. He ex- 
pected to find Offut already established in the 
new store, but neither he nor his goods had 
arrived. While “loafing about,” as the citizens 
of New Salem expressed it, waiting for him, 
the newcomer had a chance to exhibit another 
of his accomplishments. An election was to be 
held, but one of the clerks, being taken suddenly 
ill, could not be present. Penmen were not 
plenty in the little town, and Mentor Graham, 
the other election clerk, looking around in per- 
plexity for some one to fill the vacant place, 
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asked young Lincoln if he knew how to write. 
Lincoln answered, in the lazy speech of the 
country, that he “could make a few rabbit 
tracks,” and that being deemed quite sufficient, 
was immediately sworn in, and set about dis- 
charging the duties of his first office. The way 
he performed these not only gave general satis- 
faction, but greatly interested Mentor Graham, 
who was the village schoolmaster and from that 
time on proved a most helpful friend to him. 

Offut finally arrived with a miscellaneous lot 
of goods, which Lincoln opened and put in 
order, and the storekeeping began. Trade 
does not seem to have been brisk, for Offut 
soon increased his venture by renting the Rut- 
ledge and Cameron mill, on whose historic dam 
the flatboat had come to grief. For a while 
the care of this mill was added to Lincoln’s 
other duties. He made himself generally use- 
ful besides, his old implement, the ax, not being 
entirely discarded. We are told that he cut 
down trees and split rails enough to make a 
large hog-pen adjoining the mill, a performance 
not at all surprising when it is remembered that 
up to this time the greater part of his life had 
been spent in the open air, and that his still 
growing muscles must have eagerly welcomed 
tasks like this, which gave him once more the 
exercise that measuring calico and weighing 
out groceries failed to supply. 

Young Lincoln’s bodily vigor stood him in 
good stead in many ways. In frontier life 
strength and athletic skill served as well for 
popular amusement as for prosaic toil, and at 
times, indeed, they were needed for personal 
defense. Every community had its champion 
wrestler, a man of considerable local impor- 
tance, in whose success the neighbors took a 
becoming interest. There was, not far from 
New Salem, a settlement called Clary’s Grove, 
where lived a set of restless, rollicking young 
backwoodsmen with a strong liking for frontier 
athletics and rough practical jokes. Jack 
Armstrong was the leader of these, and until 
Lincoln’s arrival had been the champion wres- 
tler of both Clary’s Grove and New Salem. He 
and his friends had not the slightest personal 
grudge against Lincoln; but hearing the neigh- 
borhood talk about the newcomer, and espe- 
cially Offut’s extravagant praise of his clerk, 
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who, according to Offut’s statement, knew more 
than any one else in the United States, and 
could beat the whole country at running, jump- 
ing, or “wrastling,” they, decided that the 
time had come to assert themselves, and strove 
to bring about a trial of strength between 
Armstrong and Lincoln. Lincoln, who disap- 
proved of all this “ woolling and pulling,” as he 
called it, and had no desire to come to blows 
with his neighbors, put off the encounter as 
long as possible. At length even his good 
temper was powerless to avert it, and the 
wrestling-match took place. Jack Armstrong 
soon found that he had tackled a man as strong 
and skilful as himself; and his friends, seeing 
him likely to get the worst of it, swarmed to 
his assistance, almost succeeding, by tripping 
and kicking, in getting Lincoln down. At the 
unfairness of this Lincoln became suddenly and 
furiously angry, put forth his entire strength, 
lifted the pride of Clary’s Grove in his arms 
like a child, and holding him high in the air, al- 
most choked the life out of him. It seemed for 
a moment as though a general fight must fol- 
low; but even while Lincoln’s fierce rage com- 
pelled their respect, his quickly returning self- 
control won their admiration, and the crisis was 
safely passed. Instead of becoming enemies and 
leaders in a neighborhood feud, as might have 
been expected, the two grew to be warm friends, 
the affection thus strangely begun lasting through 
life. ‘They proved useful to each other in vari- 
ous ways, and years afterward Lincoln made 
ample amends for his rough treatment of the 
other’s throat by saving the neck of Jack Arm- 
strong’s son from the halter in a memorable 
trial for murder. The Clary’s Grove “boys” 
voted Lincoln “the cleverest fellow that had 
ever broke into the settlement,” and thereafter 
took as much pride in his peaceableness and 
book-learning as they did in the roughe: and 
more questionable accomplishments of their 
discomfited leader. 

Lincoln himself was not so easily satisfied. 
His mind as well as his muscles hungered for 
work, and he confided to Mentor Graham, pos- 
sibly with some diffidence, his “ notion to study 
English grammar.” Instead of laughing at 
him, Graham heartily encouraged the idea, 
saying it was the very best thing he could do. 
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With quickened zeal Lincoln announced that 
if he had a grammar he would begin at once; 
but at this the schoolmaster was obliged to 
confess that he knew of no such book in New 
Salem. He thought, however, that there might 
be one at Vaner’s, six miles away. Promptly 
after breakfast the next morning Lincoln set 
out in search of it. He brought the precious 
volume home in triumph, and with Graham’s 
occasional help found no difficulty in mastering 
its contents. Indeed it is very likely that he 
was astonished, and even a bit disappointed, to 
find so little mystery in it. He is reported to 
have said that if this was a “science,” he 
thought he would like to begin on another one. 
In the eyes of the townspeople, however, it was 
no small achievement, and added greatly to 
his reputation as ascholar. There is no record 
of any other study commenced at this time, but 
it is certain that he profited much by helpful 
talks with Mentor Graham, and that he bor- 
rowed every book the schoolmaster’s scanty 
library was able to furnish. 

Though outwardly uneventful, this period of 
his life was both happy and profitable. He 
was busy at useful labor, was picking up scraps 
of schooling, was making friends an“ learning 
to prize them at their true worth; was, in short, 
developing rapidly from a youth into a young 
man. Already he began to feel stirrings of am- 
bition which prompted him to look beyond his 
own daily needs toward the larger interests of 
his county and his State. An election for mem- 
bers of the Illinois legislature was to take place 
in August, 1832. Sangamon County was en- 
titled to four representatives. Residents of the 
county over twenty-one years of age were eligi- 
ble to election, and audacious as it might ap- 
pear, Lincoln determined to be a candidate. 

The people of New Salem, like those of all 
other Western towns, took a keen interest in 
politics ; “.politics” meaning, in that time and 
place, not only who was to be President or 
governor, but concerned itself with questions 
which came much closer home to dwellers on 
the frontier. “ Internal improvements,” as they 
were called,— the building of roads and clear- 
ing out of streams so that men and women who 
lived in remote places might be able to travel 
back and forth and carry on trade with the 
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rest of the world,— became a burning question 
in Illinois. There was great need of such im- 
provements; and in this need young Lincoln 
saw his opportunity. : 

It was by way of the Sangamon River that 
he entered politics. That uncertain water-course 
had already twice befriended him. He had 
floated on it in flood-time from his father’s 
cabin into Springfield. A few weeks later its 
rapidly falling waters landed him on the dam 
at Rutledge’s Mill, introducing him effectively 
if unceremoniously to the inhabitants of New 
Salem. Now it was again to play a part in his 
life, starting him on a political career that ended 
only in the White House. Surely no insignifi- 
cant stream has had a greater influence on the 
history of a famous man. It was a winding 
and sluggish creek, encumbered with driftwood 
and choked by sand-bars ; but it flowed through 
a country already filled with ambitious settlers, 
where the roads were atrociously bad, becoming 
in rainy seasons wide seas of pasty black 
mud, and remaining almost impassable for 
weeks at a time. After a devious course the 
Sangamon found its way into the Illinois River, 
and that in turn flowed into the Mississippi. 
Most of the settlers were too new to the region 
to know what a shallow, unprofitable stream the 
Sangamon really was; for the deep snows of 
1830-31 and of the following winter had supplied 
it with an unusual volume of water. It was 
natural, therefore, that they should regard it as 
the heaven-sent solution of their problem of 
travel and traffic with the outside world. If it 
could only be freed from driftwood, and its 
channel straightened a little, they felt sure it 
might be used for small steamboats during a 
large part of the year. 

The candidates for the legislature that sum- 
mer staked their chances of success on the zeal 
they showed for “internal improvements.” 
Lincoln was only twenty-three. He had been 
in the county barely nine months. Sangamon 
County was then considerably larger than the 
whole State of Rhode Island, and he was of 
course familiar with only a small part of it or 
its people ;-but he felt that he did know the 
river. He had sailed on it and been ship- 
wrecked by it; he had, moreover, been one of a 
party of men and boys, armed with long-han- 














*“WHEN HIS COMPANY MET ON THE VILLAGE GREEN TO CHOOSE THEIR OFFICERS, THREE QUARTERS OF THE MEN, TO LINCOL 
INTENSE SURPRISE AND PLEASURE, MARCHED OVER TO THE SPOT WHERE HE WAS STANDING AND GROUPED 
THEMSELVES AROUND HIM, SIGNIFYING IN THIS WAY THEIR WISH TO MAKE HIM CAPTAIN.” 
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dled axes, who went out to chop away obstruc- 
tions and meet a small steamer that, a few weeks 
earlier, had actually forced its way up from the 
Illinois River. 

Following the usual custom, he announced 
his candidacy in the local newspaper in a letter 
dated March 1s, addressed “ To the People of 
Sangamon County.” It was a straightforward, 
manly statement of his views on questions of the 
day, written in as good English as that used by 
the average college-bred man of his years. The 
larger part of it was devoted to arguments for 
the improvement of the Sangamon River. Its 
main interest for us lies in the frank avowal of 
his personal ambition that is contained in the 
closing paragraph. 

“Every man is said to have his peculiar am- 
bition,” he wrote. ‘‘ Whether it be true or not, 
I can say, for one, that I have no other so great 
as that of being truly esteemed of my fellow- 
men by rendering myself worthy of their esteem. 
How far I shall succeed in gratifying this ambi- 
tion is yet to be developed. I am young, and 
unknown to many of you. I was born, and 
have ever remained, in the most humble walks 
of life. I have no wealthy or popular relations 
or friends to recommend me. My case is thrown 
exclusively upon the independent voters of the 
county; and if elected, they will have con- 
ferred a favor upon me for which I shall be 
unremitting in my labors to compensate. But 
if the good people in their wisdom shall see fit 
to keep me in the background, I have been too 
familiar with disappointments to be very much 
chagrined.” 

He soon had an opportunity of being useful 
to his fellow-men, though in a way very different 
from the one he was seeking. About four weeks 
after he had published his letter “ To the People 
of Sangamon County,” news came that Black 
Hawk, the veteran war-chief of the Sac Indians, 
was heading an expedition to cross the Mississippi 
River and occupy once more the lands that had 
been the home of his people. There was great 
excitement among the settlers in northern IIli- 
nois, and the governor called for six hundred 
volunteers to take part in a campaign against 
the Indians. He met a quick response; and 


Lincoln, unmindful of what might become of 
his campaign for the legislature if he went away, 
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was among the first to enlist. When his cor 
pany met on the village green to choose the 
officers, three quarters of the men, to Lincoln's 
intense surprise and pleasure, marched over to 
the spot where he was standing and grouped 
themselves around him, signifying in this wa, 
their wish to make him captain. We have his 
own word for it that no success of his after life 
gave him nearly as much satisfaction. On April 
21, two days after the call for volunteers hac 
been printed, the company was organized. A 
week later it was mustered into service, becom- 
ing part of the Fourth Illinois Regiment, ani 
started at once for the hostile frontier. 
Lincoln’s soldiering lasted about three months. 
He was in no battle, but there was plenty of 
“roughing it,” and occasionally real hardship, 
as when the men were obliged to go for three days 
without food. The volunteers had not enlisted 
for any definite length of time, and seeing no 
prospect of fighting, they soon became clamor- 
ous to return home. Accordingly his and other 
companies were mustered out of service on 
May 27, at the mouth of Fox River. At the 
same time the governor, not wishing to weaken 
his forces before the arrival of other soldiers to 
take their places, called for volunteers to remain 
twenty days longer. Lincoln had gone to the 
frontier to do real service, not for the glory of 
being captain. Accordingly, on the day on 
which he was mustered out as an officer he re- 
enlisted, becoming Private Lincoln in Captain 
Iles’s company of mounted volunteers, some- 
times known as the Independent Spy Battalion. 
The organization appears to have been very 
independent indeed, not under the control of 
any regiment or brigade, but receiving orders 
directly from the commander-in-chief, and hay 
ing many unusual privileges, such as freedom 
from all camp duties, and permission to draw 
rations as much and as often as they pleased. 
After laying down his official dignity and join- 
ing this band of privileged warriors, the cam- 
paign became much more of a holiday for the 
tall volunteer from New Salem. He entered 
with enthusiasm into all the games and athletic 
sports with which the soldiers beguiled the 
tedium of camp, and grew in popularity from 
beginning to end of his service. When, at length, 
the Independent Spy Battalion was mustered 
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out on June 16, 1832, he started on the journey 
home with a merry group of his companions. 
He and his messmate, George M. Harrison, had 
the misfortune to have their horses stolen the 
very day before, but Harrison’s record says: 

“TI laughed at our fate, and he joked at it, 
and we all started off merrily. The generous 
men of our company walked and rode by turns 
with us, and we fared about equal with the 
rest. But for this generosity, our legs would 
have had to do the better work, for in that day 
this dreary route furnished no horses to buy or 
to steal, and whether on horse or afoot, we al- 
ways had company, for many of the horses’ 
backs were too sore for riding.” 

Lincoln reached New Salem about the first 
of August, only ten days before the election. He 
had lost nothing in popular esteem by his 
prompt enlistment to defend the frontier, and 
his friends had been doing manful service for 
him; but there were by this time thirteen can- 
didates in the field, with a consequent division 
of interest. When the votes were counted, 
Lincoln was found to be eighth on the list — 
an excellent showing when we remember that 
he was a newcomer in the county, and that he 
ran as a Whig, which was the unpopular party. 
In his own home town of New Salem only 
three votes had been cast against him. Flat- 
tering as all this was, the fact remained that he 
was defeated, and the result of the election 
brought him face to face with a very serious 
He was without means and without 
employment. Offut had failed and had gone 
away. What was he to do next? He thought 
of putting his strong muscles to account by 
learning the blacksmith trade; thought also of 
trying to become a lawyer, but feared he could 
not succeed at that without a better education. 
It was the same problem that has confronted 
millions of young Americans before and since. 
In his case there was no question which he 


question. 
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would rather be —the only question was what 
success he might reasonably hope for if he tried 
to study law. 

Before his mind was fully made up, chance 
served to postpone, and in the end greatly to 
increase, his difficulty. Offut’s successors in 
business, two brothers named Herndon, had 
become discouraged, and they offered to sell out 
to Lincoln and an acquaintance of his named 
William F. Berry, on credit, taking their promis- 
sory notes in payment. Lincoln and Berry 
could not foresee that the town of New Salem 
had already lived through its best days, and 
was destined to dwindle and grow smaller until 
it almost disappeared from the face of the 
earth. Unduly hopeful, they accepted the offer, 
and also bought out, on credit, two other mer- 
chants who were anxious to sell. It is clear 
that the flattering vote Lincoln had received at 
the recent election, and the confidence New 
Salem felt in his personal character, alone made 
these transactions possible, since not a dollar of 
actual money changed hands during all this 
shifting of ownership. In the long run the 
people’s faith in him was fully justified; but 
meantime he suffered years of worry and harass- 
ing debt. Berry proved a worthless partner ; 
the business a sorry failure. Seeing this, Lin- 
coln and Berry sold out, again on credit, to the 
Trent brothers, who soon broke up the store 
and ran away. Berry also departed and died ; 
and in the end all the notes came back upon 
Lincoln for payment. Of course he had not 
the money to meet these obligations. He did 
the next best thing: he promised to pay as 
soon as he could, and remaining where he was, 
worked hard at whatever he found to 
Most of his creditors, knowing him to be a man 
of his word, patiently bided their time, until, in 
the course of long years, he paid, with interest, 
every cent of what he used to call, in rueful 
satire upon his own folly, his “ National Debt.” 


do. 











By MILLICENT OLMSTED. 





WouLp you not think, if you found the fol- 
lowing lines,— 
ES ROHK CO CAED IR! 


Seogeh sreve ereh wcisume vah] 
lah sehs se otreh nos llebdnas 
regni freh nos gnires rohyer 
ganoed iryd ale nifae esots sorcy 
rub nabot es rohk co caed ir,— 


that you had discovered some quaint old Runic 
rhyme, or a verse in some language so an- 
cient that it would take an antiquarian to de- 
cipher it ? 

That was exactly what an enthusiastic band 
of archeologists did think one time, so the story 
goes, when they found this inscription cut in the 
corner-stone of a very old building in Banbury, 
England. These gentlemen were on the look- 
out for just such quaint old bits, and you can 
imagine how excited they were over this when 
they discovered it. 

“This is certainly prehistoric Welsh,” said 
they, and took it straightway to the president 
of the archzological society to which they 
belonged. He rubbed his hands softly and 
smiled. “This discovery is something quite 
worth while,” he said; and all these wise gen- 
tlemen felt very virtuous, as they wrinkled their 
brows and wondered what story or what great 
secret the queer old words would unfold. 


But they puzzled in vain. They could not 
read it. So then they telegraphed to a widely; 
known professor of dead languages, asking him 
to translate it for them. 

Very soon the return message arrived, and 
all clustered around the president to hear the 
telegram. 

“ Read backward,” it suggested ; “ and when 
it is deciphered, it will be found to be a well- 
known rhyme.” 

So it is, as you may see for yourselves; and 
these wise gentlemen found that a fine hoax 
had been played upon them. You all know 


how it goes: 


Ride a ¢ock-horse to Banbury Cross, 

To see a fine lady upon a grey horse ; 
Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes. 


Banbury is best known, the English-speaking 
world over, by this nursery rhyme, although, as 
a matter of fact, this famous little town is in the 
heart of a country that has seen many stirring 
times in English history. It is in Oxfordshire, 
seventy-seven miles from London. 

One of the first conflicts known to have taken 
place there was that in 556 between Cymric, 
king of the West Saxons, and the Britons. Later, 
during the Wars of the Roses (1442-44), it was 
besieged; and again in 1644 and in 1646, during 
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the struggle between the parliamentary troops many of their plans, and it was here that some 
and the royal arms. It was here that theleaders of the fiercest conflicts were waged. 
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by, and every village for miles around can dis- 
play something of historical interest, either in 
Roman relics or mementos of the Civil Wars. 
The hundreds of dramatic or tragic stories that 
are told by the people would fill many volumes. 

Mother Goose has, however, been quite as 
valuable as history in keeping green the name of 
Banbury ; and to a student of the immortal nur- 





TO BANBURY CROSS.” 


The procession of the fine lady of the rings 
and bells mentioned in the rhyme takes place 
each year in Banbury with considerable cere- 
mony. ‘The lady is usually mounted on a white 
horse, however. 

The present cross, which stands at the top of 
High Street, in a wide, open space at the junc 
tion of four cross-roads, is an ornate affair, wit! 
a steeple-point, erected ir 
1859 near the site of the ol 
Banbury Cross. It com 
memorates the marriage o 
the late Emperor Frederick 
III of Germany to the Prin 
cess Royal of England on 
January 25, 1858, and is dec 
orated with the arms of Ban 
bury, those of the German 
emperor, of Queen Victoria, 
and of several other sover- 
eigns, earls, knights, bishops, 
and vicars. 

One more thing makes 
Banbury famous, and that is 
its cakes, which are known 
throughout the kingdom. 
They are said to have been 
introduced in 1608. Ban- 
bury cakes are undeniably 
delicious titbits of pastry. 
They must be eaten when 
quite fresh, preferably at 
Banbury town itself. They 
are like extremely rich turn- 
overs, filled with a mince 
of fruits, which melts de- 
lectably down one’s throat 
and causes a_ pronounced 
sensation of desire for 


SHOP IN BANBURY SAID TO BE THE ONE IN WHICH THE ORIGINAL CAKES WERE BAKED. 


sery rhymes, it is interesting to observe how many 
of them are founded on fact, record quaint cus- 


more. 
There is a rivalry in the bake-shops as to 


which is the really true, original one. Who 


toms, or mention real places or people, even knows? Perhaps the cakes are, after all, the real 


though not absolutely accurate historically. 


Queen of Hearts’ tarts! 
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FROM SIOUX 


TO SUSAN. 





By AGNES MCCLELLAND DAULTON, 


CuHapTer III. 


THE REVOLT OF SUSAN PLENTY. 


LITTLE by little 
Cherryfair 
from a forlorn, di- 
lapidated house to 


grew 


the coziest of home 
nests. Of course 
there was always 
the delight of the 
pretty hall—that 
was such a com- 
fort! It was there 
Sue ran a dozen 
times a day to “re- 
fresh” herself, as 
she explained, by 
a glimpse of some- 
thing really new 
and dainty and set- 
tled — something 
that required no 
furbishing, and no 
painting nor any 
patching, to make 
it presentable. 
“The person 
who said, ‘Two 
moves are as bad 
asa fire,’ must have 
a minister’s 





BCP 
been 
daughter,” laughed Sue, one morning, as she 
pulled ruefully at the dislocated arm of the 
best oak rocker. “I don’t believe we ’ve 
got a single piece of furniture that is n’t a 
cripple. Just look at that jigger in the corner. 
It has n’t a leg to stand on, the marble is 
cracked, and the railing off.” 

‘“‘ Now, don’t say, Sue Roberts, that you are 
going to turn that old wash-stand into a grand 
piano,” begged Betty, dramatically, as she sat 
whisking the dust from under the buttons on 
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the old sofa. “‘ We ’ve turned everything turn- 
able, and I'd like to see one piece of furniture 
that was n’t pretending to be something else.” 

“You ’d better not say that, Betty,” giggled 
Peggy from her corner, where she was rubbing 
the dining-room table with sweet-oil and vine- 


gar; ‘‘or she might not turn those old Swiss 
skirts into sash-curtains for our room—and 


where would we be, then?” 
“Oh, but she promised, and nobody ever 
knew Sue to go back on that kind of a promise. 
Go on, Sue; I was only funning.” 
‘Ugh!” exclaimed Sue, absently, still wrig- 
“ 


gling the dislocated arm. 
upstairs for the glue and a string. 


Benny, please run 
Excuse 
me, Betty ; I was so interested in diagnosing the 
case of the poor chair, I did n’t hear you.” 

“Never mind what I said; but look here, 
Sue, what ave you going to have in your room? 
Ours is lovely, and you have nothing but that 
cot and the cherry desk. Why, it will be worse 
than a barn.” 

‘Oh, don’t trouble about me. Bareness is 
rather swell, Betty, after you get used to it. 
As Aunt Serena said about my sailor-hat, ‘ sim- 
ple and chaste,’ you know. Goodness gracious! 
what was that?” she cried, as an unearthly 
screech rent the air. 

“Tt ’s Phil,” exclaimed Peggy, rushing to 
the door. ‘“ He ’s coming tearing down the 
lane, waving something over his head.” 

“It’s a letter, I suppose,” said Betty, going 
on briskly with her brushing. “ Father sent him 
to the post-office just after breakfast. It is 
some old advertisement. Phil would n’t go to 
all that trouble if it was worth anything. He ’ll 
see you, Peggy. He is just dying to have us 


rush out on the veranda! Let ’s appear per- 


] 


fectly indifferent when he comes up.’ 
I "ll duck behind the curtain if he looks 
this way,” promised Peggy; “but I really 
believe it is a letter, for it’s in a square en- 
velop, and Phil looks very ‘important.’” 


“ 
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By this time Phil was coming up the walk, 
still running and flourishing a creamy missive 
over his head. 

“ There,” he panted, as he reached the steps 
and flung himself down with evidences of great 


fatigue; “I could n’t have gotten here any 
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myself,” and leisurely drawing out his ja: 
knife, he settled himself comfortably to oj 
the letter. In spite of herself, Peggy leaned ‘5 
far out from the curtain as she dared witht 
being seen. 

‘‘Miss Susan Plenty Roberts, Monroe, Ohi 












‘“*HER MOTHER WAS CUTTING OUT A WAIST FOR BENNY.” (SEE PAGE 139.) 


sooner if I had been the lightning-express. You 
girls are mighty cool, it seems to me. It is n’t 
every brother who would have come all that 
wavy at a 2.40 gait. See if this chap does, next 
time! One would think you got three letters 
aday. All right! Since nobody seems inter- 


ested enough to inquire, I guess I ’Il read it 





she read aloud. ‘‘ Why, Sue, it’s for you—and 


” 


he ’s opening it! 
“You can imagine my feelings,” gasped Phil, 

Sue, making a sudden dive for him, had res 
cued her letter, to the great danger of her fin- 
gers,—‘‘ when the postman read that address 


aloud, and asked me if it belonged to any rela- 
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tive of mine! Susan Plenty! I felt my ears 
grow crimson! Sue, if I had such a name as 
that I’d amputate it.” 

“Tt all very well for you to poke fun at 
poor me,” said Sue, dolefully, as her father and 
mother, in answer to Peggy’s shrill summons, 
appeared in the doorway—a letter to the Rob- 
erts children was an event, and was always read 
to the assembled family. “Come, father and 
mother. It ’s from Aunt Serena, and it ’s a 
lecture, I know, for I felt it in the air all the 
time I was there. Now, Davie and Ben, please 
don’t crowd too close, p/ease/ I was just say- 
ing,” she went on, when she had gotten Davie 
cozily established on one side and Benny in 
her lap, “that it is all very well for Phil to 
make fun of my name, when each and all of the 
other children have lovely ones. It’s a perfect 
shame, I think. I don’t care if I was Samed 
for my two grandmothers—I ’ll bet a picayune 
they hated their old names like fun. The only 
comfort I had was that Sue P. Roberts did n’t 
sound quite so awful, and one could only guess 
at the middle letter. It might stand for Phyllis 
or Portia—”’ 

“Or Peter, Presbyterian, or Prickly Pear,” 
murmured Phil, softly. 

“But now that Aunt Serena has taken up 
the Susan Plenty,” Sue said, “ I suppose I must 
grin and bear it.” 

“Never mind,” comforted Peggy, cuddling 
down with her head on Sue’s shoulder; “no- 
body knows the real of it but we.” 

“My dear Susan Plenty,” read Sue, pre- 
tending to adjust an eyeglass and tipping her 
chin to a saucy angle: “ As I write those two 
beautiful, old names I find myself wishing you 
would show more inclination to grow up to 
them. You know, my dear child, I am a great 
believer in the influence of names, and there- 
fore gave my children fine, strong ones—”’ 

“ Meaning Jacob William, Simon John, and 
Ellen Jane,” chuckled Phil. 

“* And,” went on Sue, “ I have always thought 
it has had much to do with their noble char- 
acters. It has grieved me that your dear pa- 
rents have allowed nicknames. Your father 
was always Albert, and I Serena, in our home, 
as he will remember.* Do, my child, try to 
feel the real dignity of such names as yours, 
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and remember you are a minister’s daughter, 
and therefore much is expected of you. I 
do not want to be unkind or faultfinding, 
Susan; but the truth is, we all love you so much 
for your unselfishness and your lovableness 
that we are apt to forgive in you many things 
we would condemn in another girl. After all, 
your language is better suited to a newsboy 
than to the little lady we have a right to expect 
you to be.”’ Sue was reading bravely, her voice 
loud and clear, but there was a storm brewing 
and a crimson signal was flaming in her 
cheeks. “I tried to say this when you were 
with us, but you were so sweet and thoughtful 
of your uncle and me, I had not the heart to 
utter it. But the more I have thought about a 
girl who says ‘you bet’ and ‘ fierce,’ and who 
says she can’t see why every one makes so 
much fuss about a hole in a stocking, wearing 
gentle old Grandmother Plenty Roberts’s ruby 
ring and her gold beads, the more unsuitable 
it seems, and I feel that it is to Elizabeth and 
Margaret they should belong. So-now that 
you are going into your new home, and I am 
sending the usual box, I am going to give you 
your: Uncle Martin’s Indian collection—the 
Navajo blanket is quite valuable and so are 
the peace-pipes. Tomahawks and elks’ teeth 
should please, it seems to me, a girl with your 
ideas far better than gold or gems. The ring 
I am sending to Elizabeth—” 

“‘ And she promised it to me ever since I can 
remember!”’ cried Sue, throwing the letter on 
the floor. ‘“ She is horrid—perfectly horrid!” 

“T won’t take the ring, Sue ; indeed I won't,” 
protested Betty. 

“‘ She can keep her old Indian stuff,” stormed 
Sue. ‘ Don’t tell me, Masie, I admired it; that 
only makes it all the worse. I never dreamed 
she was going to throw it at me, did I, and 
keep the things that were really mine ?” 

“Listen, Sue,” said her father, picking up 
the letter and handing it to her politely ; “Aunt 
Serena is exactly right. She does say out plainly 
what she means, but surely she has earned that 
right; for if ever a girl has had a kind, gener- 
ous aunt—’”’ 

“Oh, I know she ’s been just lovely, and I’m 
acting like a beast; but I am grateful, and she 
always is picking at my manners.” 
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“I suppose she sees how little your mother 
and I have accomplished by tenderness; and 
really, Sue, I think, like Aunt Serena, that a 
girl who so hates convention should consider 
this a most appropriate gift. The ring is hers, 
and if she prefers Betty should have it—” 

“You don’t understand, father. It is n’t that 
I don’t want Betty to have the ring,” broke in 
Sue, beseechingly. ‘“‘It is n’t that I think I 
deserve it, or that I would n’t love to have the 
Indian things when I get used to the thought 
of if; but she has promised, promised, and now, 
as a sort of punishment, she withholds it and 
gives me something else.” 

“T see just how she feels. She promised them 
to S-u-e, not S-1-0-u-x; but if you insist on be- 
having like the latter, I suppose Aunt Serena 
thinks the savage would prefer the gift most 
suited to her needs.” 

“ Father Roberts,” cried Sue, upsetting Benny 
unceremoniously from her lap in her impetu- 
ous rush at her father, ‘do you think I be- 
have like a Sioux? ’Pon honor, now!” 

“T have n’t a doubt,” said her father, push- 
ing the dark hair back from her brow and 
smiling at her lovingly, “that there is many a 
gentle littke squaaw who would scorn to use 
language it pained her mother and father to 
hear. But for all that, I know the worth of my 
Sioux, and love her with all my heart.” 

“In spite of, and not because of! Eh, 
father?” inquired Sue, roguishly. Then sud- 
denly her black eyes began dancing as mis- 
chievously as ever, and springing upon a foot- 
stool, she began a proclamation: 

“ Hear ye, all my people! I have tried to 
live up to my name and station for almost 
fourteen years, — I began very young, you see, — 
and I have made, according to my Aunt 
Serena and my beloved pater, a most dismal 
failure. Now, since my relatives say I act like 
a red man—a red girl, I mean—I might as 
well take an Indian name and live up—no, 
down—to that, and be sure of a great success. 
So, behold me, no longer Susan Plenty, but 
S-1-0-u-x ; and I ’ll make the stunningest wig- 
wam, with my peace-pipes and tomahawks, out 
of my dingy back room! Just wait until you 
see. Hurrah for Aunt Serena!” 

“Oh, Sue, you are utterly irrepressible; you 


rebound like a rubber ball,” sighed her mother. 
“T believe you would find the sunny side of an 
iceberg.” 

“Of course I should,” replied Sue, laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘ What would be the use of staying on 
the shady side? I would only freeze my toes. 
Now let us see what else Aunt Serena has to 
say. Bless her, her bark is always a great deal 
worse than her bite! Cheer up, twinsies; Sue 
is all over her tantrum, and you are as welcome 
to the ring and beads as flowers that bloom 
in the spring, tra-la! Just wait till you see my 
wigwam. It is going to be a dandy!” 


CuHaPTER IV. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


‘* THERE was a goose of Syracuse, 
And full of fun was he,”’ 


warbled Sue, as she rubbed the wrinkled panes 
until they glistened in the sun. “ Diamonds 
are as nothing to these windows, if you don’t 
care what you say,’’ she grumbled, as she gave 
the last greenish square an extra flourish. 
“This glass has as many eyes as a potato. 
But, then, who ever heard of windows in a 
wigwam, anyway! So I’m not going to be 
the Indian to complain if they are a bit blis- 
tered, for they are a lot better than none. 
Now, the next thing is for me to get into my 
duds and hie me to the carpenter’s.” 

She was talking to herself, for a strange 
silence had settled on Cherryfair, and for once 
she was alone. ‘There was no clatter of chil- 
dren’s feet, no shrill calling of children’s voices ; 
for, in spite of protest, Mr. Roberts had mar- 
shaled the whole five off to school that Monday 
morning, saying the half-mile walk twice a day 
would be good for them, and that there was no 
use of their losing six weeks of study. In fact, 
Sue had escaped only after faithful promises 
that two hours of each day should be set aside 
for lessons. 

The house, after a week of hard work, was 
quite settled, except for Sue’s room. She was 
still abiding with the chaste simplicity of the 
cot and the cherry desk, as Aunt Serena’s box 
had not yet arrived. Since Mandy Dobbin, 
big, buxom, and willing, had taken charge of 
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the family, the housework was moving along 
more smoothly than under Sue’s impetuous 
reign. Mrs. Roberts now found time to sit in 
her pleasant room—though, as Sue groaned, 
Masie’s sitting down only meant the appear- 
ance of a peck of stockings to mend or a quart 
of buttons to sew on. As for Sue, Mandy’s 
strong hand on the rudder gave her the most 
glorious hours of freedom to do all the hundred 
and one tasks she had set herself, besides the 
two hours for her music, for which she had 
almost despaired of ever finding time. 

The twins turned most reluctant feet toward 
school that morning. Their round faces were 
as nearly long as their dimpled chins would 
admit, as Sue tied the bows on their flaxen 
pigtails and buttoned them into their blue, 
ruffled frocks. It might, they admitted, be 
hard for Phil to desert the dam he was build- 
ing in the brook, and for Davie and Ben to 
part company with their beloved pig; but for 
them to leave Sue, who might be up to all 
sorts of the most delightful capers and they 
not there to see—this was cruel! How could 
any one ever tell what she would do next, 
since she never knew herself? ~They would 
not have been so unwilling to start to school 
—for they were clever little girls and fond of 
their books—if their father had only insisted 
upon Sue’s going, too; for then she would 
have been unable to have accomplished any- 
thing very remarkable without their discovering 
it. But now she would have long, unwatched 
hours to scheme and plan. When Sue had 
given her solemn promise not to open the box 
should it arrive, and to try not to do anything 
especially exciting until their return, they were 
somewhat comforted, and, after a last cling- 
ing embrace, obediently trotted off after their 
father. 

The clock on the hall mantel was just strik- 
ing ten as Sue came running down the stairs, 
singing at the top of her voice, and pinning on 
her hat as she came, her jacket flying out like 
cardinal wings. 

“Good-by, Masie,” she called to her mother, 
as she reached the bottom step. “I’m going 
over to Mr. Judd now for a molding.” 

“Wait a moment, dear,” replied Mrs. Rob- 
erts. She was cutting out a waist for Benny 
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“Come here until 


on the dining-room table. 
I look you over.” 

Sue came reluctantly, pulling her hat farther 
over her eyes and trying to look unconcerned. 

“ Are all the buttons on your shoes ?” asked 
her mother, when she appeared in the doorway. 
“Is the binding mended upon your skirt? Is 
your collar on straight ?” 

“ Oh, Masie,” cried Sue, “ I can’t stop to sew 
on buttons now. I did sq hope I could get off 
without your seeing me. Now, who's going to 
know there is a button off, — it’s the second from 
the top, —and just the teeniest ripinthe binding.” 

“Sue, my dear girl, you are exactly like an 
ostrich: if your head is covered you think you 
are safe; and so, if you get your hat on at a 
becoming angle you imagine you will do. My 
child, I never saw a worse case of pinning. Sit 
right down here ; you will find needle and thread 
in my work-basket. The shoe-buttons are in 
that box.” 

“‘ Oh, dear!” sighed Sue; but she reluctantly 
“There, Masie dear; don’t look so 
I ’ll do it beautifully before you 
It ’s just one button 


sat down. 
ashamed. 
can say ‘ Jack Robinson.’ 
off and a few stitches to take.” 

“It’s just the difference between tidiness 
and untidiness,” said Mrs. Roberts, as she tore 
off a width. “ My mother always told me that 
a true lady could not bear a stocking with a 
hole in it; and as for a button off, or a ripped 
skirt braid, that was not to be imagined.” 

“Do you know, Masie””—-Sue had divested 
herself of her skirt and was examining with 
astonishment the “teeniest” rip, that had to be 
held with two pins and yet left a graceful loop 
lurking for an unwary heel—‘ do you know, I 
believe my braids and buttons are bewitched. 
Just look at that! I remember now that it 
was n’t an inch long when I started to church 
yesterday ; and then in the afternoon I put in 
the other pin, and now look at it! My! what 
a careless thing I am!” Sue smiled benignly. 
“TI wonder you put up with me, dearie. IJ 
ought to be ashamed of myself.” 

“That ’s just it,” and Mrs. Roberts looked 
over at her daughter with a quizzical smile. 
“You ought to be, but are you? There :is 
something deliciously Irish about you, Sue, 
that has been working for you and saving you 
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hard raps all your life. You took all reproof 
so sweetly when you were a little thing, that 
you missed many a scolding you richly de- 
served. It was always ‘I ought to be ashamed,’ 
so father and I forgave and tried to forget, until 
—it is hard to say it—but your being ashamed 
never means turning over a new leaf. It never 
means ‘I’m really going to do better.’ When 
Phil says to me ‘ Masie, I ’m sorry,’ I know 
every atom of his will is to be used to over- 
come his fault; but with you, my daughter, it 
is promise to-day and break it to-morrow.” 

“T know it,” sighed Sue, her eyes so blurred 
that her needle looked twenty—“I know it, 
Masie; yet I really, truly mean it at the time— 
but, someway—I ’m no good at all. I ’m 
rude and rough and unstable and untidy—” 

“And yet,” broke in her mother, laying a 
gentle hand on the drooping head, “ with all 
those faults, you are the very comfort of our 
hearts. There never was a more unselfish 
daughter and sister, never a more wholesome 
nor a sweeter nature under this flash-in-the-pan 
temper. But it is n’t enough to be sweet, un- 
selfish, and wholesome. Pater and I want to 
see you—since you object to the fine, old-fash- 
ioned word ‘lady’—a womanly woman, and 
slang and noise and lost shoe-buttons can never 
belong to her.” 

“‘No-o-o-0, I suppose not,” sighed Sue, and 
she contritely twisted her thimble round and 
round upon her finger. “If father was n’t a 
minister, and I had n’t been the oldest anda 
girl, I don’t suppose I would have showed up 
so. Really and truly, Masie, I want to be good: 
not namby-pamby good, but beautifully, mag- 
nificently good like my own dear mother, and 
do strong, brave deeds.” 

‘And father and I, Sue,” returned her mother, 
as she sat down and took up her work, “are 
not thinking of the grand, brave things you are 
dreaming of; but we are hoping and praying 
to see you strong enough to conquer your own 
spirit and your own weaknesses,—strong and 
brave enough to build magnificently your own 
character.” 

It was a sober Sue that kissed her mother 
and walked sedately down the steps between 
the tall gate-posts ; but when you are fourteen, 
and a June sky as blue as a turquoise is over 


your head, and meadow-larks are calling to you 
from the fields, and wild roses waving to you 
from the roadside, it takes more than a know- 
ledge of your faults to keep your spirits down. 

“T must be a bad lot,” remarked Sue, sorrow- 
fully, to a chipmunk on the fence ; “‘a wery, wery 
bad lot; but don’t you tell the gray squirrels, 
for they are such gossips. Come, let’s have a 
race,” and away went Sue down the road, the 
nimble little chipmunk just far enough ahead 
to make the race exciting, until, at the very 
turn of the lane, he vanished into a stump in 
the fence corner. 

“ Good-by, if you call that going,” laughed 
Sue, every trace of her troubles banished, and 
turning the corner into the road with such 
speed that she almost ran down a pony-carriage 
that was coming briskly toward her. 

The driver, with a shrill little scream, jerked 
the lines so sharply that the pony stopped on 
the very edge of a steep embankment. 

“ George, but that was a close shave 
a tall, pale boy who was leaning back among 
pillows in the little carriage. ‘“ Drive up, Vir- 
ginia; he might step off yet.” 

“T—I beg your pardon,” panted Sue, her 
cheeks flaming as she stood in the middle of 
the road, her hat awry, her hair tossed about 
her gipsy face, her skirt and shoes white with 
dust. “I—I was racing with a chipmunk.” 

“Oh, you were,” replied the tall boy, coldly, 
though he politely lifted his hat. “I rather 
imagined you were going to a fire. But don’t 
let us detain you, or the chipmunk might win.” 

Sue’s cheeks grew hotter. She was in a 
blaze of rage —so angry she hardly noticed the 
quiet girl who sat beside the boy. A gipsy 
face as brown as her own, with hair as dark 
and eyes as black, but there the resembance 
ceased. Her silky hair was coiled softly at 
the back of her small, graceful head; her eyes 
were soft and beseeching, her face was not 
nearly so pretty as Sue’s, but very gentle and 
winning. But Sue only saw she was near her 
own age, stylishly dressed, and very much dis- 
tressed by the boy’s rudeness. 

“You must excuse my brother,” the girl said 
in a soft, low voice that had a pretty little rip- 
ple in it. ‘“ He has been very ill, and while he 
is a great deal better he is still nervous.” 
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“Nervous! Great snakes! Virginia,” broke 
in the boy, “one does n’t need to be nervous 
not to care to be upset into a ditch. Do drive 
on; one never knows where the natives around 
here will break out next.” 

“I’m not a native,” snapped Sue, her eyes 
flashing; “and I think you are very rude. It 
was silly of me to rush along like that, but I 
begged your pardon.” 

“Not a native?” inquired the boy. “Really, 
now ?” 

“I’m Sue P. Roberts, the minister’s daugh- 
ter,” said Sue, with all the dignity she could 
command, but plainly angrier than ever; “and 
we have just moved here.”’ 

“Susan Pepperpot! Oh, I see,” murmured 
the boy, dreamily. 

“Thad, I’m ashamed of you,” cried his sis- 
ter, her own cheeks flaming. “ Indeed, Miss 
Roberts, I hope you will forgive him. He 
really is very nervous. I—I should love such 
a race myself, really there is nothing I would 
more like to do, and I do hope you won't feel 
hurt at a sick boy’s irritability.” 

“Indeed, I won’t,” promised Sue, seeing the 
tears shining in the dark eyes, her quick sym- 
pathy going out to the girl’s evident distress. 
“ Don’t you worry about it at all, for I know all 
about it. After my brother Phil had the mea- 
sles he was a perfect bear; and I guess I am 
somewhat of a pepperpot sometimes—at least 
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I was peppery a moment ago. I do hope I 
have n’t made your brother any worse by run- 
ning over you. Good morning.” And with a 
bright little nod to the girl and boy she started 
off toward town. 

The girl in the pony-carriage leaned out and 
looked after her longingly, then she pulled 
slightly on the reins and said: 

“Go on, Toddlekins, go on,”’ and the brown 
pony, at the sound of his mistress’s voice, pricked 
up his ears, nodded his head as if in reply, 
and trotted leisurely on his way. 

“T wonder who she can be,” thought Sue, 
her cheeks still burning as she walked, soberly 
enough now, toward town. “ What a dear, 
dear girl she is! But that boy sick! nervous! 
Nonsense! he’s a cross-patch! Would n’t I 
love to take him down a peg ortwo! Native! 
Pepperpot! If I’m pepper, he’s tabasco. But 
who can they be? I wonder—oh, I wonder 
if she could be my parsley-girl! But then any 
one can see that she does n’t belong around 
here, so she could n’t have been. But, oh, if 
she only were! There was something in the 
way she held her head and moved and smiled 
and spoke—what was it? I can’t tell; but it 
was just as if she was used to things, and as if 
you could n’t make her lose her head no mat- 
ter what you did. If that is being lady-like, it 
would be worth while. Oh, dear me! I don’t 
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see why I can’t be like other girls! 


(To be continued.) 
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THAT BEARS ITS BEST FRUIT INDOORS. 








THE COASTING KILLIWOGS. 





Tue residence of the Killiwogs is just across dren coasting down the hill on the ice. There 
the street from the rectory. The street itself is they came, all in a row, and in the order 


hilly, that is to , 
say, it runs one ‘, 
way flush up a \s 
steep hill, and — 
straight down 
the other way to- 
ward the river. The 
street is very steep, 
and very dangerous 
to pedestrians in win- 
ter-time—and appar- 
ently also to the 
coasting children, es- 
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of their ages—the two older boys on soap- 
boxes with barrel-staves nailed on the bot- 
toms for runners; next, Magda, the oldest 
girl, on a scoopshovel, dexterously steering 
by means of the handle; another boy on a 
smooth board, going down head first ; and an- 
other girl seated in her mother’s dish-pan! 
At the top of the hill stood Fritzy, 

- barking. The two babies were in the 
house. The wonder was that they had 
not joined the procession —in theircradles! 
Now with Fritzy, as with all the rest 

- . of the worthy Killiwogs, necessity was the 
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mother of invention. What should 4e do to 
join in the gay and grand procession? He 
could n’t use barrel-staves, nor shovel, nor 
dish-pan? Ah, no! But—a happy idea! 
Fritzy reflected that he had hair on his 
back that was both thick and smooth. So 
with sense enough to see that he must 
not run against the grain, and pull the 
fur the wrong way, he lay down on 
his back and took a glorious slide 
down the long hill head first, 
bringing up the rear of the Killi- 
wog procession. And the rector 
smiled and said to 
himself, “ If I had n’t 
seen that with my 
own eyes, I would n't 
have believed it.” 
HT. M. Kieffer. 


pecially at the lower 
end where it de- ‘| 
bouches over the 
river-bank. Itwould 
be crowded with chil- 
dren on their sleds but 
for the fact that every 
other street in the town 
is just as steep, and just 
as dangerous, and affords 
quite as good an oppor- 
tunity for coasting as this. 
And so, by a wise and mer- 
ciful provision of nature, the 
children of the town are equally 
distributed in the coasting sea- 
son, and the rector’s neighbors, 
the Killiwogs, have this particular 
street to themselves. 

The head of the Killiwog house- 
hold especially was too much ab- 
sorbed in his daily hard work in the 
mill to have much time left for cultivating 
the acquaintance of his clerical neighbor. 
His hands were more than full finding ways 
and means out of his earnings to care for his 
wife and seven children. Other people’s chil- 
dren might have fine new sleds on which to 
coast down the hills of the town, but his must 
shift for themselves as best they might. 

So the rector looked out of his study Chan % 
window and observed the Killiwog chil- 4 
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PINKEY PERKINS: JUST A BOY. 





By CapTain Haro_tp Hammonn, U. S. A. 





HOW PINKEY BECAME HIS OWN SANTA CLAUS. 


In addition to the many outdoor necessities 
which “ Pinkey” Perkins wanted for Christmas, 
there was one article he especially yearned to 
possess, and that was an upright steam-engine 
—one that had a fly-wheel and a safety-valve 
and a whistle. 

This burning desire for an engine was nothing 
new to Pinkey. It was one which he had long 
cherished, and about which he had had several 
interviews with his father. Pinkey had seen 
the engine advertised in a catalogue which came 
with “ The Juvenile,” a children’s paper to which 
he was a subscriber. The engine could be had 
as a premium for securing new subscribers. 

Mr. Perkins had failed to become convinced 
that Pinkey was in any urgent need of a steam- 
engine, and had taken only a lukewarm interest 
in his son’s desire. 

Failing to succeed in his efforts to induce his 
father to purchase the engine for him, Pinkey 
had set about trying to secure new subscribers to 
the paper, in order that he might receive the 
engine as a premium. But his efforts in this 
direction had met with discouragement and 
failure on all sides. 

Mr. Perkins did not object to Pinkey’s own- 
ing the engine; and, in fact, when he saw that 
Pinkey’s yearning was of longer duration than 
was usual in such cases, he decided that at 
some future time he would buy one for him. 

So, as Christmas approached, Pinkey dropped 
the argument of a steam-engine being an im- 
mediate necessity, and confined his suggestions 
to other articles upon which his father seemed 
to look with more favor. He feared that per- 
sisténce in the matter of the engine might dam- 
age his chances in regard to the other things 
he so much wanted. But his desire to possess 


the engine was as strong as ever. Yet he could 
not buy it himself, for the proceeds of his sum- 
mer’s work in the Post-office Book-store had 
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long since disappeared and he had relapsed 
into his chronic state of limited finances. 

One day, when Pinkey had about lost hope, 
an idea presented itself to him which it seemed 
queer that he had not thought of long before. 
Every year, before Christmas-time, Mr. Perkins 
made it a practice to write to his two sisters 
and his brother, living in a neighboring State 
and in towns widely separated from each other, 
asking what would be the most acceptable re- 
membrances for themselves and the members of 
their families, and, in general, he acted on the 
suggestions he received. This custom of his 
father’s Pinkey decided to turn to his own ad- 
vantage, if possible. 

He went to the Post-office Book-store and 
consulted Mrs. Betts, for she was the medium 
through whom the people of Enterprise ordered 
and obtained their magazines and papers. He 
told her how much he wanted the steam-engine, 
and that he could secure it if he could get three 
new subscribers to “ The Juvenile.” He told 
her he was going to try to get his father to sub- 
scribe to the magazine for some of his cousins 
in Ohio, and obtained from Mrs. Betts a promise 
that if he did she would give to him the pre- 
mium to which the new names would entitle 
her. She also promised to “ keep mum” about 
the agreement; for Pinkey explained to her 
how he was going about it all, and that he 
wanted to get the engine and surprise his 
father. 

As soon as he had made these arrangements 
with Mrs. Betts, Pinkey set about wording a 
letter, a copy of which, with a copy of “The 
Juvenile,” he intended to send at once to his 
uncle and each of his aunts. Finally he com- 
posed a letter which, it seemed to Pinkey, stated 
the case most satisfactorily. All three copies 
were nearly alike, and ran about as follows, 
names being changed to suit each case: 
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Dear Aunt: I take “ The Juvenile,” and it is a fine 
magazine. It comes once every two weeks,and I can 
hardly wait till it comes. I am sending you one so you 
can see how fine it is. Please send it back, because I 
dont want to lose any. If father writes and asks you 
what to send Freddie and Ethel for chrismas have him 
send “ The Juvenile” for a year. I know they would love 
to have it. I could not get along without it. Dont tell 
father I wrote this; for if he sends the magazine I will 
get a premium, and I want to get it and surprise him. 
Be sure and dont forget not to tell him. 

We are all well, and I am going to get a dog soon, I 
hope. Your loving nefew, 

PINKERTON. 


A few days after the despatch of his letters, 
Pinkey was overjoyed to hear his father say at 
the supper-table : “ Well, mother, Christmas will 
soon be here again, so I wrote to-day to find 
out what the Ohio folks wish us to send them 
this year.” 

Within two weeks replies had come from all 
the relatives, and, without exception, the letters 
contained, among the list of gifts, a request for 
a year’s subscription to “ The Juvenile.” 

“Tt is odd,” said Mr. Perkins, “that they 
should all ask for ‘The Juvenile’ for the chil- 
dren. It is a good paper,though. You like it 
pretty well, don’t you, Pinkey ?” he continued, 
turning to his son. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Pinkey, calmly ; “ I think 
it ’s fine.” 

So, within the next few days, the money for 
the three subscriptions to “ The Juvenile” was 
paid to Mrs. Betts, and the order for the steam- 
engine was despatched in the same envelop as 
the order for the papers. 

It was barely a week until Christmas, and 
Pinkey was in a high state of anxiety lest his 
wonderful machine, that would run and whistle 
and blow off steam, should fail to put in an ap- 
pearance before that day. 

School was dismissed for the holidays on the 
Friday before Christmas, and there was to be 
no more school for two weeks. In spite of the 
cold weather and the danger of missing his din- 
ner if the train were late, Pinkey became a 
daily visitor to the railway station when the 
one express-train of which Enterprise could 
boast arrived. Bunny generally accompanied 
him, for he, too, had become greatly interested 
in the engine, and was proud that Pinkey had 
taken him into his confidence regarding it. 


Pinkey and Bunny kept a keen lookout on 
the address of every package, large or small, as 
it was handed from the express-car and placed 
in the wagon for delivery. 

Their daily visits continued until the day be- 
fore Christmas, but in vain. Pinkey felt his 
disappointment keenly, for gifts received after 
Christmas never seemed quite the same. But 
still he had not lost hope. It might possibly 
come the next day. 

Pinkey was up bright and early Christmas 
morning to see what had fallen to his lot in the 
way of presents. He was delighted at what he 
found, for the things he had most wanted, some 
of which. he had scarcely dared hope for, were 
there. As, one by one, he opened the neatly 
wrapped packages containing his gifts, he for- 
got, for the time, his disappointment about the 
engine in the delight he experienced in the 
things before him. When he had finished, the 
floor about him was covered with strings and 
ribbons and paper, and his gifts were proudly 
arrayed on the table before him, his parents 
looking on with joy as keen as that he was ex- 
periencing. 

Although there was but little snow on the 
sidewalks where the snow-plow had cleaned 
them, Pinkey insisted on going out and trying 
his new rubber boots, just received for Christ- 
mas. His first act, of course, was to go to 
Bunny’s house and see what he had got for 
Christmas, and to show Bunny his new boots 
and tell him about all the other things. | After 
he had inspected Bunny’s new possessions, 
which were much on the same order as his own, 
he suggested that they go to the station once 
more, with the one last hope that the engine 
would arrive in time to call it a Christmas 
present. 

“Come on, Pinkey; let ’s ride down,” said 
Bunny, running out into the road as the City 
Hotel "bus hove in sight. 

“Oh, what do you want to ride for; what ’s 
the matter with walkin’, I ’d like to know ?” re- 
turned Pinkey, looking down at his new boots 
for the fiftieth time. Since leaving home, he 
had walked everywhere except on the sidewalk, 
and was out in the deep snow at the side of the 
road when Bunny suggested riding. 

Bunny did not heed Pinkey’s reply, but ran 
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and jumped on the back step of the "bus, where 
he would be safe from the driver’s vision, and 
beckoned for Pinkey to follow him. 

Instead of so doing, Pinkey opened a snow- 
ball bombardment on the slowly moving target, 
keeping up such a running fire of accurately 
aimed shots that Bunny was forced to dismount 
and defend himself. 

“Think you ’re awful smart, don’t you, just 
‘cause you ’ve got a new pair 0’ rubber boots!” 
said Bunny, returning Pinkey’s 
onslaught. “I would n’t have 
a pair, ‘cause they make your 
feet hot, and you catch cold 
when you take ’em off.” 

‘Good reason why you would 
n’t have ’em —did n’t get ’em,” 


“* HIS GIFTS WERE PROUDLY ARRAYED ON THE TABLE BEFORE HIM.” 


taunted Pinkey, making a rush for Bunny with 
the intention of washing his face in the snow. 
“ Aw, come on, now, le’s stop foolin’,’n’ go to 
the depot. We ’ll miss the train if we don’t. 
Pinkey knew there was no use disputing the 
truth of Bunny’s last statement; and the pair 


” 


continued amicably on their way to the station, 
Pinkey in the road, Bunny on the sidewalk. 

The train was later than usual, but Pinkey 
decided to wait, for it was his last chance to 
get the engine for Christmas; and besides, din- 
ner was to be an hour later than usual that 
day. Some of his mother’s relatives from the 
country were coming to Christmas dinner, and 
it was Pinkey’s hope and desire to have the 
engine to show off before his cousins. 

Owing to Bunny’s having been employed in 
VoL. XXXIII.— 19. 
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the telegraph office the preceding summer, the 
two boys still had the privilege of going through 
the gate and into the office, where the clicking 
instruments were, and where a large, round, 
squatty coal-stove shed its ample warmth 
through the room. 

As the train slowed down, and almost before 
it came to a stop, Pinkey and Bunny both 
mounted the platform of the express-car, bent 
upon the examination of the addresses on the 
packages piled beside the door. 

Almost the first thing that Pinkey’s 
eyes fell upon was a wooden box, 
about a foot long, bearing a large pic- 
ture of a steam-engine on one side and 
his name and address printed boldly 
across the other. 

“ Here she is, Bunny; I’ve got ’er! 
She ’s come at last!” he shouted, 
making a dive for the pile of pack- 
ages, with the intention of extracting 
therefrom the long-delayed package. 

“Hold on there, now! Not so 

fast!” said the baggage-man. 
“That engine won’t blow up for 
another minute or two.” 

“Mr. Morse said I could have 
it right away,” argued Pinkey. 

“Well, just you wait till Mr. 
Morse gets it entered in his book, 
and he ’ll give it to you right 


©) 


away, when you sign for it.” 

“T could have told you that,” 
said Bunny, reprovingly. ‘* You can’t ever get 
a telegram or an express package ’thout signin’ 
up for it.” 

“Oh, you know everything there is to know 
about a railroad, I s’pose,” retorted Pinkey, as 
he departed, rather crestfallen, from the express- 
car. “It’s a wonder the railroad company can 
get along without you.” 

Pinkey’s ruffled spirits were soon restored to 
their usual state, however, when he was per- 
mitted to sign the big receipt-hbook and bear 
away his box. While he and Bunny were on 
their way to Pinkey’s house, Bunny was plunged 
from the heights of expectancy to the depths of 
despair by meeting his mother at the street 
corner near his home. She was bound on an 
errand concerning some belated supplies for 
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her Christmas dinner, and on seeing Bunny 
she at once asked him to finish the errand 
in her stead. She promised to forgive his run- 
ning away that morning, however, and said 
he might go to Pinkey’s in the afternoon if 
he would do as he was bid without further ob- 
jection, and Bunny reluctantly accepted the 
inevitable. 

Mrs. Perkins was very much surprised when 
Pinkey entered the house, radiantly happy, and 
informed her in great glee what was in the box 
he was carrying. He told her without reserve 
just how he had gone about getting the engine, 
and seemed more than happy over the success 
of his plans. 

Mr. Perkins had gone to the post-office to 
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only can, I vow he ’ll like it, and he 'Il bx 
surprised to see that I know how to run it, too.” 

Mrs. Perkins became greatly interested in th: 
engine in spite of herself, and offered to hel; 
Pinkey all she could to get it started at once. 

“Ts n’t she a beauty?” cried Pinkey, as h« 
at last drew from the box the bright, nickel 
plated engine and set it on the table. 

Carefully following directions, they filled th« 
boiler and set the small alcohol-lamp under it. 
Pinkey insisted on using hot water from the 
tea-kettle in order that they might get up steam 
quicker. There was now nothing to do but 
await developments. 

Just as these preparations were completed, a 
call from the front gate announced the arrival 

of the guests. Pinkey de 











manded absolute secrecy 
from hismotherconcerning 
the engine, for he wanted 
it to be ¢he surprise of the 


happen that his father was 
not pleased with what he 
had done, it was comfort- 
ing to feel that his mother 
was now on his side. 

At the gate they found 
a sleigh load of boisterous, 
happy relatives untangling 
themselves from the mass 
of robes and coverings in 
the sled, all shouting at 





the tops of their voices: 
“* Merry Christmas! merry 
Christmas!” 

Greetings over, they all 
adjourned to the house, 
and Mr. Perkins put in an 
appearance a few moments 
later. Before dinner was 
announced, Pinkey and 
his mother made many 








‘** HERE SHE IS, BUNNY; I "VE GOT "ER! SHE ’S COME AT LasT!’” 


get his daily paper when Pinkey reached home, 
and the expected relatives had not yet put in 
an appearance. 

“T wonder if I can have it running when 
father gets home,” exclaimed Pinkey. “If I 


mysterious excursions to 
the dining-room, both 
maintaining a strict silence regarding their do- 
ings on their return. All others, however, were 
forbidden even to peep into the dining-room 
until asked to come to dinner. 

Finally the doors were thrown open, and as 


day. Besides, if it should 
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the jolly party entered the room they were 
amazed at the sight that met their eyes. In- 
stead of the modest fernery which usually 
graced the center of the table, there, standing 
high on top of a gaily decorated box, was 
Pinkey’s steam-engine, running as though the 
lives of all those present depended upon it ! 

All but Pinkey kept 
their eyes fixed upon 
the engine forsome mo- 
ments; Pinkey devoted 
his entire attention to 
his father’s face, for he 
knew that the effect of 
his strategy would be 
indicated there sooner 
than else. 
There were many ex- 


anywhere 


clamations of delight 
from the guests, but Mr. 
Perkins was the first to 
speak, Gradually he 
turned from the engine 
and fastened a stern 
gaze upon Pinkey. 

“ Pinkerton, where 
did that engine come 
from ?” he asked. 

Before Pinkey could 
construct a satisfactory 
reply to the question, 
his mother spoke up 
and answered for him : 
“That ’s the premium 
on those three sub- 
scriptions to ‘The Ju- 
venile’ that had 
Mrs. Betts 
Pinkey wrote to the 
folks in Ohio and put 
the 
heads to suggest it to 
you. Pinkey and I have had lots of fun 
getting it to running, and he knows as much 
about it already as I do about my sewing- 
machine.” 


you 


send for. 


idea into -their 


** § PINKERT( 


With his wife and son both arrayed against 


him, and the engine, too, proudly asserting 
itself from its station on the box, there was no- 
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thing for Mr. Perkins to do but accept the 
situation and admit that he, too, enjoyed the 
new acquisition. 

“T thought it was queer,” said he, as they all 
seated themselves around the table, “ that they 
should all that at 
could n’t account for it; but I did n’t think for 


want paper once, and | 


N, WHEKE DID THAT ENGINE COME FROM 


a minute that I was walking into any such trap 
as that. 
ing glance at Pinkey, “I must say it is a pretty 


However,” he added, with a pardon- 
fine engine, is n’t it, Pinkey ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pinkey, emphatically, reach- 
ing for one of the miniature levers on top of 


the boiler; “ and just listen to her whistle!” 
J 











ILLUSTRATION, BY N. M. PRICE, OF A SCENE FROM “GULLIVER’S TRAVELS.” 
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THE CRIMSON SWEATER. 





By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. 


CHAPTER III. 


A MIDNIGHT HAZING. 


AFTER the lights were out that night, Roy 
lay for quite a while in his bed in the Senior 
Dormitory, reviewing the day. 

During dinner he had begun to feel at home. 
He had found himself at Mr. Cobb’s table, 
which later on would be weeded out to make 
room for the foot-ball players, and had sat next 
to Captain Rogers, who had spoken to him sev- 
eral times quite affably, but not about foot-ball. 
The other fellows, too, had shown a disposition 
to accept him as one of them,—all except 
Horace Burlen and Otto Ferris,— and by the 
time Roy had finished his meal he had begun 
to think that life at Ferry Hill might turn out 
to be “ both pleasant and profitable,” as Harry 
had phrased it. After dinner he had spent the 
better part of an hour in the study-room on the 
first floor composing a letter home. That 
finished, he had wandered down to the river, 
and had been mildly rebuked by Mr. Buck- 
man, an instructor, for going out of bounds 
after eight o’clock. There had been prayers 
at nine in the two dormitories, and then he 
was soon ready for sleep in the narrow white- 
enameled bed to which he had been assigned. 

To-morrow lessons would begin, and he won- 
dered how he was going to fare. He had en- 
tered on a certificate from his grammar-school, 
and had been put into the Second Senior Class. 
If he could keep up with that, he would be 
ready for college in two years. 

Greek and English were what Roy was afraid 
of. Latin and mathematics held no terrors for 
him. 

Meanwhile, the dormitory, full of whispers 
and repressed laughter for the first few minutes 
of darkness, had become silent save for a snore 
here and there. Roy’s thoughts wandered 
back to the foot-ball field and to Horace Bur- 
len, who was lying somewhere near in the dark, 


and presently his eyelids fell together and he 
was asleep. 

How long he slept he never knew, but when 
he awoke suddenly, to find hands gently shaking 
him by the shoulders, it seemed that it must be 
morning. But the dormitory was still in dark- 
ness and the breathing of the sleepers still 
sounded. 

“Get up, and don’t make any noise,” com- 
manded a voice at his ear. Sleepily, he strove 
to get his thoughts together. 
nothing was very clear to him. 
command was repeated a trifle impatiently, and 


For a moment 
Then the 
Roy began to understand. 

“ What for?” he asked, temporizing. 

“Never you mind. Just you do what we 
tell you, and see that you make no fuss about 
it. There are a dozen of us here, and we 
won’t stand any nonsense!” 

Roy had n’t given any thought to hazing; 
but now he concluded that, to use his own in- 
elegant expression, he “ was up against it.” Of 
course, if it was the custom to haze new boys, 
there was no use making a fuss about it—no 
use in playing baby. The only thing that 
bothered him was that the speaker’s voice 
sounded unpleasantly like Horace Burlen’s, 
and there was no telling to what lengths that 
youth’s dislike might lead him. However, his 
companions, whoever they were, would prob- 
So Roy, with a sigh, tum- 


ably see fair play. 
He could just see 


bled softly out of bed. 


indistinct forms about him and hear their 
breathing. 

“Hold still,” said the voice; and Roy, 
obeying, felt a bandage being pressed across 
his eyes and secured behind his head. Then, 


with a hand grasping each arm, he was led 
silently across the floor. Down two flights of 
stairs he was conducted, through the lower 
hall, and then the chill night air struck his face. 
More steps,— this time the granite flight in front 


of the hall,—and his bare feet were treading 
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uncomfortably on the gravel. So 
far there had been no sounds from 
his captors. Now, however, they 
began to whisper among them- 
selves; and although he could n’t 
hear what was being said, he 
gathered that they were unde- 
cided as to where to take him. 
The procession halted, and all 
save the two who stood guard be- 
side him drew away. ‘The night 
air began to feel decidedly chill, 
and he realized that cotton paja- 
mas are n’t the warmest things 
to wear for a nocturnal jaunt 

in late September. Presently 
the others returned, and then 
started on again. In a mo- 
ment the path began to de- 
scend, and Roy remembered 
with a sinking heart that he 
had trod that same path ear- 


THE PATH BEGAN TO DESCEND AND ROY REMEMBERED WITH A 
SINKING HEART THAT AT THE END OF IT LAY 


‘IN A MOMENT 


THE RIVER.” 
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lier in the 

evening and 

that at the 

end of it lay the 

river ! Uncon- 

sciously he held back 

““ None of that!” said 

the voice, threateningly, 

and he was pulled forward again. 

For a few steps he tried digging his 

reels in the ground; but it hurt, and 

did no good anyhow. So he went 

on without further resistance. In a 

minute the procession stopped. Then 

he heard the keel of a boat grate lightly on 
the pebbles. 

“Step up!” was the command. Roy obeyed, 
and felt the planking of the float under his bare 
feet. Then— 

“Get into the boat,” said the voice. Roy 
did so very cautiously, and found a seat. Oars 
were dipped into the water, and the boat moved 
softly away from the landing. 

“Can you swim?” asked the voice, and this 
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time Roy was certain that it was Horace Bur- 
len’s. For an instant he wondered what would 
happen if he said, “ No.” Probably they would 
devise some punishment quite as uncomfort- 
able as a ducking in the lake. The latter 
was n’t very terrifying, and, at all events, the 
water could n’t be much colder than the air 
was; So— 

“Yes,” he answered, and heard a chuckle. 

“Good! You ’ll have a chance to prove it.” 

For what seemed several minutes the boat 
was paddled onward. By this time, thought 
Roy, they must be a long way from shore ; and 
he suddenly wondered, with a little sinking 
at his heart, whether the current was very 
strong thereabouts, and how, when he was in 
the water, he was to tell in which direction 
the land lay. Then the oars ceased creaking 
in the row-locks, and the boat was rocking 
very gently in the water. 

“Stand up,” said the voice. Hands guided 
him as he obeyed, and steadied him. 

“ When I count three, you will jump into the 
water and swim for land,’ continued the 
leader. 

“You ’ve got to take this thing off my eyes, 
though,” protested Roy. 

“That may not be,” answered the voice, 
sternly, and Roy caught a giggle from behind 
him, which was quickly suppressed. 

“Then I "ll be hanged if I do it!” he said 
doggedly. 

“ Better to jump than be thrown,’ 
ominous reply. 

Roy considered. 

“Which way do I swim?” he asked. 
“ Where ’s the landing ?” 

“That you will discover for yourself. We 
may tell you no more.” 

* Don’t see that you 
anything,” muttered Roy, wrathfully. “ How 
do you fellows know that there is n’t a big, old 
rock here? Want me to bu’st my head open?” 


’ 


’ 


was the 


’ 


ve told me much of 


“We are in clear water,” was the answer. 
“ And ””— and now the formal phraseology was 
abandoned —“ if you don’t hurry up and get 
ready, we ‘ll —” 

“ Oh, go to thunder, you old bully!” growled 
Roy. ‘Go ahead and do yourcounting. I'd 
rather be in the river than here with you.” 





“ All right. Now then, all ready, kid! One! 
Two! Three!” 

The grasp on Roy’s arms was relaxed, he 
raised them above his head, and sprang out- 
ward, But just as he was clearing the boat a 
hand shot forward and grasped his ankle long 
enough to spoil his dive. Then he had struck 
the level stream flat on his stomach, and, with 
the breath gone from his body, felt the water 
close over his head. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ROY CHANGES HIS MIND. 


For an instant his arms thrashed wildly. 
Then he was standing, gasping and sputtering, 
with the bandage torn away and the ripples 
breaking against his thighs! From the bank, 
only a few feet away, came roars of laughter, 
diminishing as his captors, having drawn the 
boat up on the little pebbly beach, stumbled 
up the path toward the school. And Roy, 
shivering and chattering, stood there in a scant 
three feet of icy water and impotently shook his 
fist in the darkness! 

At first, as he scrambled with his bare feet 
over the sharp pebbles to the shore, he could 
not understand what had happened. ‘Then he 
realized that all the rowing had been in circles, 
or possibly back and forth along the shore. 
For some reason this made him madder than 
if they had really forced him to dive into deep 
water beyond his depth. They had made a 
perfect fool of him! And all the way back up 
the hill and across the campus he vowed ven- 
geance — when his chattering teeth would let 
him ! 

A few minutes later, divested of his wet pa- 
jamas, he was under the covers again, striving 
to get some warmth back into his chilled body. 
When he had tiptoed noiselessly into the dor- 
mitory, whispers had greeted him, and unseen 
persons had asked softly whether he had found 
the water warm, how the walking was, and how 
he liked diving. But Roy had made no an- 
swer, and soon the voices were stilled. Sleep 
was long in coming to him, and when it did it 
brought such unpleasant dreams that he found 
little rest. 

At breakfast, when the announcements were 
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read by Mr. Buckman, Roy found himself one 
of four boys summoned to call on Doctor Em- 
ery at the office in School Hall after the meal 
was over. Looking up, he encountered the 
eyes of Horace Burlen fixed upon him threaten- 
ingly. Roy smiled to himself. So they were 
afraid that he would tell on them, were they ? 
Well, they ’d see! 

When Roy’s turn to enter the office came, 
after a few minutes of waiting in the outer room 
in company with the school secretary, he found 
himself a little bit nervous. Perhaps the prin- 


one reason why he did such good work 
quarter on the second squad that Jack Rog: 
patted him once on the shoulder and told h 
to “keep it up, Porter!” 

There were several absentees among t 
foot-ball squad that afternoon, notably Hora 
3urlen and Otto Ferris, and there was mu 
discussion amongst the fellows as to the reas 
Before practice was over the report had g 
around that the absent ones had been “ place«! 
on inner bounds.” Roy did n’t know just what 
that meant, but he was almost sorry for t! 


” 





**ROY LIFTED HIS HAT, AND NODDED WITH A FRIENDLY SMILE, BUT HIS ONLY REWARD WAS AN UNSEEING 
GLANCE FROM THE BLUE EYES.” 


cipal had already learned of last night’s mis- 
chief and held him to blame in the matter. 

But when, five minutes or so later, Roy came 
out again he looked quite contented. In the 
outer office he encountered Mr. Buckman, who 
nodded to him, paused as though about to 
speak, apparently thought better of it, and 
passed on into the principal’s room. Roy hur- 
ried over to the Senior Dormitory, armed him- 
self with books, pad, and pencils, and managed 
to reach his first class just as the doors were 
being closed. Lessons went well enough the 
first day, and when, at four o’clock, Roy trotted 
out upon the gridiron for afternoon practice, he 
had n’t a worry in the world. Perhaps that is 


culprits. When, after practice was over, Roy 
did his two laps with the others, he looked 
across the hedge as he passed the stables. The 
doves were circling about in the late sunshine, 
and the wicked Spot was sunning himself on 
the edge of the shed roof, but the girl with the 
red hair was not in sight. 

At supper Roy found a decided change in 
the attitude of the fellows toward him. Instead 
of the friendly, half-curious glances of the night 
before, the looks he received were cold and 
contemptuous. For the most part, however, 
the fellows avoided noticing him, and all during 
the meal only Jack Rogers and Mr. Cobb ad- 
dressed him. Later, Roy accidentally over- 
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heard a conversation not intended for his ears. 
He was in the study-room, whither he had 
taken his books. ‘The window beside him was 
open, and under it, on the granite steps outside, 
was a group of the younger boys. 

“Emmy called them to the office at noon,” 
one boy was saying, “and raised an awful row 
with them. Said hazing was forbidden and 
they knew it, and that he had a good mind to 
send them all home. He tried to get them to 
tell who started it, but they would n’t. So he 
put them all on inner bounds for a month.” 

“ How ’d he know who was in it?” asked 
another boy. 

“Why, the new chap squealed, of course!” 
was the contemptuous answer. “ Horace Bur- 
len says so. Says he does n’t know how he 
guessed the other fellows, but supposes he 
recognized him by his voice. An ugly trick, I 
call it! It’s going to just about break up the 
eleven. Why, there ’s Burlen and Ferris and 
Gus Pryor and Billy Warren, all foot-ball men!” 

“ Mighty little difference Otto Ferris’s ab- 
sence will make, though.” 

“ Oh, he ’d have made the team this year, all 
right.” 

“Well, a month is n’t very long. They Il 
get back in time to play the big games.” 

“S’posing they do, silly!’ How about prac- 
tice? If Hammond beats us this year it will 
be that Porter fellow’s fault.” 

“T don’t believe he told on them,” said a 
new voice that Roy recognized as Sidney 
Welch’s. “He—he does n’t look like that 
sort!” 

“ Does n’t,eh? Then who did tell? Think 
they peached on themselves ?” was the scathing 
reply. “You ’d better not let Horace hear 
you talking like that, Sid!” 

Roy stole away to a distant table with burn- 
ing cheeks and clenched hands. 

When bedtime came things were even worse. 
All the time he was undressing he was aware 
that he was the subject of much of the whis- 
pered discussion around him, and the hostile 
glances that met him made silence almost im- 
possible. But silent he was, doing his best to 
seem unaware of what the others were thinking 
and saying. He passed down the dormitory to 
the wash-room with head held high and as un- 

VoL. XXXIII.—20. 
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concerned a look as he could manage, but ‘he 
was n’t very happy while he lay awake in the 
darkness waiting for sleep to come to him. He 
had made a sorry beginning of school life, he 
reflected bitterly. To be sure, he might deny 
that he had told on Burlen and his companions, 
but what good would it do when all the fellows 
believed as they did? No; the only way was 
to brave it out and in time win back the fellows’ 
respect. But Horace Burlen! Some day, how 
or when he did not know, he would get even 
with Burlen! Meanwhile sleep came to him 
after a while and he fell into troubled dreams. 

The next day his cup of bitterness was filled 
yet fuller. Harry cut him! He met her on 
the way across the campus at noon. She was 
immaculately tidy in a blue skirt and a fresh 
white shirt-waist, and her red hair fell in a neat 
braid at her back. She carried a bundle of 
books under her arm, and Snip, the fox-terrier, 
ran beside her. Roy lifted his hat, and nodded 
with a friendly smile, but his only reward was 
an unseeing glance from the blue eyes. The 
color flamed into Roy’s face, and he hurried on 
with bent head. I think Harry regretted her 
action the next instant, for when he had passed 
she turned and looked after him with a little 
wistful frown on her face. 

On the foot-ball field life was n’t much 
pleasanter than in hall. Roy had already 
worked himself into the position of first substi- 
tute quarter-back, and Bacon, the last year’s 
quarter, was looking anxious and buckling 
down to work in a way that showed he was 
not over-confident of holding his place. But 
when the men before and behind you had 
rather make you look ridiculous than play the 
game, you are in a hard way. And that was 
Roy’s fix. Whitcomb, who was playing center 
in Burlen’s absence, was inclined to treat Roy 
rather decently, but there were others in the 
squad who never let slip an opportunity to 
worry him. The way his signals were misun- 
derstood was extraordinary. Not that it mat- 
tered so much these days, since practice was in 
its most primitive stage; but after three after- 
noons of such treatment Roy was ready to give 
up the fight. After practice on Saturday he 
waited for Jack Rogers outside the gymnasium, 
and ranged himself alongside the older boy as 
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he turned toward the dormitory. Jack shot a 
quick glance at him and nodded. 

“T thought I ’d better tell you,” began Roy, 
“that I ’ve decided to give up foot-ball.” 

“ Think so ?” asked the captain, dryly. 

“ Yes,” replied Roy, looking a little bit sur- 
prised. ‘There was nothing further from the 
other, and Roy strode on at his side, trying to 
match his long stride and somewhat embar- 
rassedly striving to think of what to say next. 

“You see,” he said finally, “there ’s no use 
in my trying to play quarter while the fellows 
are down on me. It’s just a waste of time. I 
—I don’t seem to be able to get things right.” 

What he meant was that the others were 
doing their best to get things wrong, but he 





‘**1p YoU "LL DO YOUR HONEST BEST THERE, I "LL STICK TO YOU AS LONG AS YOU LIVE.’” 


did n’t want to seem to be complaining of them 
to Rogers. The latter turned and observed 
Roy thoughtfully. 
“Ts that your only reason?” he asked. 
Ves.” 
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“ Well, let ’s stop here a minute if you ’ve 
got time.” The two seated themselves on a 
wooden bench under the trees, a few yards 
from the entrance of the dormitory. “ You ’re 
new here,” continued Jack, “and there are 
some things you don’t know. One of the 
things is this: we ’ve got to win from Hammond 
this fall, if we have to work every minute be- 
tween now and the day of the game. They 
beat us last year. Our captain last year was 
Johnny King,—he ’s playing with Cornell 
this year,—and he was plucky clean through. 
When we went out for the second half, with 
the score eleven to nothing against us, he said 
to me: ‘ Jack, you ’ll be captain next year, and 
I want you to remember to-day’s game. Get 

a team together that 
will lick Hammond. 
Work for it all the 
fall. Nevermind what 
other teams do to you, 
keep Hammond in 
mind every minute.’ ” 

He stopped and 
looked inquiringly at 
Roy. 

“T guess I ’ll go 
ahead and play,” an- 
swered Roy. 

' That ’s better. 
You ’re one of us now, 
and that means that 
you ’ve got to work 
yourself blue in the 
face, if necessary, to 
make, up for what 
Hammond did to us 
last fall. I can’t pro- 
mise you that you ’ll 
get into the game, 
although I don’t see 
why you should n’t; 
but even if you don’t 
—even if you stay on 
the second all season, 

you 'll be doing just as much toward winning the 

game as any of us—if you ‘ll do your best and a 

little more. And it must n’t make any difference 

to you how the fellows treat you or what they say. 

You ’re there to play foot-ball and run your 
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team. Of course, what takes place between 
you and the others is none of my business, and 
I sha’n’t step in to help you; but just as soon 
as I find that they are risking the success of the 
eleven, you can count on me to back you up. 
I won’t stand any nonsense from them, and they 
know it; or, if they don’t know it now, they 
mighty soon will. They say you gave away 
the fellows who hazed you the other night. I 
don’t know whether you did or did n’t, and I 
don’t want you to tell me. I don’t care. You 
can play foot-ball, and that’s enough for me. 
I have nothing to do with what you are off the 
foot-ball field. If you "ll do your honest best 
there, I ’ll stick to you as long as you live. 
Will you?” 
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“ Yes,” answered Roy. 

“Good! Shake hands! Now let ’s go on.’ 

“About that hazing affair, though,” said 
Roy, as they left their seat, “I ’d like to tell 
you—” 

“T don’t want to be told,” answered Jack, 
curtly. “If you told on Burlen and the others, 
maybe you had reason ; and, if you ’re a decent 
sort of a chap, they ‘Il get over it in time. If 
you did n’t, you’ve got nothing to worry about. 
If a chap plays fair and square, fellows pretty 
soon know it. See you at supper. - 


’ 


So long! 

Jack turned down the path toward the cot- 
tage, and Roy ran up the steps of Burgess 
Hall with a lighter heart than he had had for 
several days. 


(To be continued.) 
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Christmas in Old England. 


(Suggestions for Christmas Tableaux.) 


By Nora Archibald Smith. 


“@lithout the door let sorrow lie; 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
Ge ’il bury it in a Christmas pie 
Hind ever more be merry.” 


THE stage should be decorated for these tableaux with branches of fir and garlands of evergreen, and with ivy, 
holly, and mistletoe wherever it can appropriately be placed, the decorations remaining throughout the series of 
pictures. The tableaux may be accompanied by music and action, if desired, as ‘‘ motionless ” tableaux might be 
difficult, and it would be well to print upon the program the explanatory verses at the head of each section. 























father Christmas. 


“Now he who knows old Christmas, 
Be knows a carle of worth; 
for he is as good a fellow 
Hs any upon earth.” 


Father Christmas should occupy a throne placed on a dais in center of stage. His long white beard flows over 
a dark-green, ermine-bordered robe with hanging sleeves, and he wears a crown of holly. A small globe in his 
hand wreathed with holly represents his orb, and his scepter is a tall, slender fir-tree hung with mistletoe and 
stripped of all its branches save a few near the tip. His court surrounds him, and is composed of a jester, mu- 
sicians, pages bearing tall Yule candles, and of as many figures from succeeding tableaux as can be grouped pic- 
turesquely upon the stage. The performers may wear old English costumes for the entire performance, and the 
hair of the smaller children and lads is cut square across the forehead and hangs loose. The Sgwire and the 
older men part the hair in the middle and wear it hanging on the neck. The damsels and ladies must consult old 
English pictures for the arrangement of their locks. 


Ila. 


Christmas Carols, 


“The first Nowell the Angels did say 
Glas to certain poor Shepherds in fields as they lay; 
In fields where they lay keeping their sheep 
In a cold winter’s night that was so deep. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, 
Born is the King of Israel.”, 
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THE lights may be lowered and a band of children and grown people may appear as carolers. Singing Christ- 
mas songs from door to door was a popular custom in England as early as the fifteenth century, so any quaint 
old English costume is suitable for the participants. 

















IIb. 
Hnother Tableau of Christmas Carols. 


“Find now no more we ’Il sing to you because the hour is late, 
Hind we must trudge and sing our song at many another gate; 
Hind so we ’tl wish you once again a merry Christmas time, 

Hind pray God bless you while you give good silver for our rhyme 
To us poor carolers, 
Hs caroling we go; 
Gith footsteps sore, 
from door to door 
Ge trudge through sleet and snow.” 


THE lights should be lowered for this picture also, as the carols were usually sung at daybreak, and if the floor 
of the stage can be covered with a white fabric and the decorations tufted with cotton here and there, a snow effect 
will be produced. The carolers in this case are beggars singing for hire, and may be a mother with baby in 
arms and a group of children of different sizes. They are to be bare-headed, with loose hair, pale cheeks, tattered 
clothing, and cloaks half-slipping from their shoulders. They may either sing or pretend to sing and look up to 
an imaginary window for alms, one of the smaller children standing in front and rattling a box of small coins. If 
a lantern of antique pattern can be found or made, one of the performers may hold it. 


III. 
Bringing in the Yule-log. 

















“ Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing.” 


THE Yule-log may either be borne in on the shoulders of four stout lads, or dragged in by heavy ropes. In 
either case it should be garlanded with holly and a little child seated upon it with a bunch of holly in his hands. A 
lad with a torch should precede it, as the log was always lighted with a brand from the last year’s block, and boys 
and girls may caper and dance beside it. There may be music, too, with players of trumpet, drum or violin. 
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IV. 
Bringing in the Boar’s Bead. 


“The Boar’s Read in hand bring I, 
ith garlands gay and rosemary; 
I pray you all sing merrily.” 


THIs was an imposing procession in the olden time, and should be made so in the tableau, First come the 
trumpeters, their instruments (tin horns) hung with banners; then four carolers, music in hand; then the for- 
ester and huntsman dressed in green and carrying, one a spear and one a bow and quiver, and after them on an 
immense silver (tin) platter the Boar’s Head is borne by ‘‘a lusty serving-man.”” The head may be fashioned 
out of clay, of cloth (stuffed), or of brown paper, and must be varnished to imitate the rich glaze of roasting: 
One of the boy performers may whittle the tusks out of wood. 

A lemon is to be placed in the boar’s mouth and the head dressed with garlands. Two pages carrying silve1 
pots of mustard accompany the ‘‘ serving-man,” who may be clothed in white, capped and aproned like a cook, 
and carry a carving-knife in his girdle. All the boys and girls who figure in the other tableaux may frolic and 
dance in the rear, one of the older lads, perhaps, bearing a little child on his shoulders. 
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The Christmas Dinner. 
“ Old Christmas is come for to keep open house, 
Re scorns to be guilty of starving a mouse: 
Then come, boys, and welcome for diet the chief, 
Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced pies and roast beef.” 


THE bare table is of oak, dark and highly polished (imitated by paint), and the guests are seated on stools or 
benches at both ends and side farthest from audience. The squire’s high-backed chair should be in the center, 
and he may be distinguished by a ruff, a pointed beard, a jeweled belt, and a gold chain about his neck. The 
guests may be placed according to fancy, laborers and serving-men among the rest, as no distinctions were 
observed at the Christmas feast. Any one whom it becomes may wear a wreath of holly or ivy, and all dresses 
are gay. The plates, cups, and platters should be of tin to imitate silver or pewter, and brown bowls decked with 
ribbons and filled with ‘‘ wassail”’ should be passing from hand to hand. The boar’s head is in a conspicuous 
place, as well as simulated ‘‘ plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced pies and roast beef,” and there are nuts and 
apples on the board. Dogs, if there are any in the neighborhood of peaceable disposition and dramatic talent, 
may lie under the table and at the feet of the guests. 
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VI. 
The Christmas Dance. 


“Young gallants and ladies shall foot it along, 
Each room in the house to the music shall throng, 
Ghilst jolly carouses about they shall pass, 

Hind each country swain trip about with bis lass.” 


Ir Father Christmas’s dais is still on the stage, it will serve for the musicians. Fiddles and bagpipes were in 
use for dancing at the time, but one violin will do very well, and a series of old tunes should be sought out for the 
contra-dance, which should be as gay as possible and given before the audience by all the performers. A jester 
or ‘‘ fool” in traditional garb, with bauble, cap, and bells, is in place in all these tableaux, save the second, and he 
may dance with a tiny child, or with the squire’s lady, whose hair should be dressed in Elizabethan style, and 
who should wear a trailing gown, ruff, and long white veil. The minuet is also a suitable dance, though not so 
gay and rather more difficult of execution. 

















Vil. 


Christmas Mumming (Masquerading). 


“Then came the merry masquers in, 
Hind carols roared with blithesome din; 


Ghite shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made: 
But, ob! what masquers richly dight 
Can boast of faces half so bright!” 


THE Lord of Misrule (manager of the Christmas revels), carrymmg his wand of office, heads the procession in 
this elaborate tableau, and is richly dressed with a ruff, jewels, a plumed hat, and an ermine-bordered train borne 
by two pages. His followers may ride hobby-horses, and may be decked with ribbons, while bells hang from 
various points of their raiment. Violins, bagpipes, drums, and trumpets follow, and singers, also, if desired. The 
remainder of the performers may disguise themselves as simply or as elaborately as they wish—wearing masks, 
blackening their faces, or wearing heads of birds and animals, the idea being that ‘‘every one in the family except 
the squire himself must be transformed from what they were.’’ Handkerchiefs held by all the mummers, except 
the Lord of Misrule and his followers, and waved in the air and about the head to the time of the music, seem to 
have been a feature of these Christmas mumming processions. 
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VIII. 
Christmas Games. 


“Find when that ’s spent the day 
Ge ll Christmas gambols play, 
Ht hot cockles beside, 
Hind then go to all-hide, 
ith many other pretty toys — 
Men, women, youths, maids, girls and boys.” 


ALL joined in the Christmas sports, grown people as well as children, and those most popular seem to 
have been Hot Cockles, Snap-dragon, Bob-apple, Post and Pair, Shoe the Wild Mare, and especially Hood- 
man Blind (Blind Man’s Buff). This, although simple, may be made a most effective tableau, choosing 
a conspicuous figure for the Hoodman with his staff (Father Christmas, perhaps, or the jester), and grouping the 
rest effectively according to the game. ‘‘ Kissing under the Mistletoe”? may be associated with the sport, if 
desired, an audacious youth attempting to profit by some damsel’s temporary presence under the mystic boughs. 
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IX. 
Christmas Story-telling. 


“Verse, crown’d with ivy and with holly, 
That tells of winter’s tales and mirth.” 


THE minstrel, or professional musician and story-teller, was always to be found in great houses at Christmas- 
tide, and though his art was most popular in an age earlier than that shown in most of these tableaux, it yet may 
be introduced here as a close to the scenes of revel. Let the minstrel be seated in a high-backed chair on a dais in 
the center, back of the stage. He should be blind, as minstrels often were, white-haired, white-bearded, and clad 
in a long white robe, part of the drapery of which is caught up to the left shoulder with a heavy brooch. He holds 
a harp or lyre and, with sightless eyes cast upward, is touching the strings, ready to begin the tale, which will be 
half song, half story. Upon or at the foot of the dais group the smaller children, gazing intently at the minstrel, 
and all about the stage the other performers in graceful attitudes, standing, sitting, young girls with arms inter- 
twined, a few children on the knees of mothers and fathers, the Lord of Misrule leaning on his wand of office. 


“Vule ’s come and Yule ’s gane, 
Hind we have feasted weel; 
Sae Jock maun to his flail again, 
Hind Jenny to her wheel.” 
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AsoutT fifteen years ago two boys met one 
morning on Mount Rigi, and talked together for 
an hour. Such strange events grew out of that 
chance meeting, that I must tell you about it. A 
few people know how true the story is. 

Bob Payne at that time was making his way 
through Princeton. He was then in the Junior 
class. He coached boys in vacation, and made 
hay, and found a thousand other devices to pay 
his way. He was such a healthy, jolly fellow 
that everybody liked him, and tried to push 
him along. So it came about that on the first 
day of July he found that he had two hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket and two months to 
spare. 

Bob and his father were alone in the world. 
His mother had died when he was a baby. He 
was the only chilé. Mr. Payne had been a 
teacher in the public schools until the new 
methods came in and forced him out. Now 
he had a patch of ground in New Jersey, and 
raised berries for the Philadelphia market. 

Bob rushed in on him one morning. 

“Dad! I say, Dad! We’re going abroad! 
We have two months ahead and two hundred 
dollars and our wheels. We ’ll go in the steer- 
age. We ’ll make straight for France, and 
wheel through Holland and the Alps. What 
d’ ye think of that?” 

Mr. Payne did not wait to think. He hur- 
rahed and threw the spade into a corner. Of 
course, if Bob went, he was going. Bob had a 
thousand friends, but Dad was his orly comrade. 

So here they were on the Rigi to see the 
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sun rise, strong and healthy to their finger-tips, 
making incessant jokes and shouting with de- 
light at them, though they had tasted little but 
bread and cheese since they had left home. 

But who ever saw the sun rise on the Rigi? 
The great waves of fog, as usual, crawled up 
higher and higher, until the peaks and the sky 
were all smothered under their gray billows. 

Just then a little cripple limped out of the 
mist and came up, holding out a basket of 
matches and some stale candy to sell. 

The Paynes could not spare even the two 
sous which the candy cost, but Bob fell into 
talk with the boy, and soon knew all about him. 
Bob talked French and German as fast as Eng- 
lish, though his verbs often tumbled wildly over 
his nouns. When he was a little fellow he 
had said: 

“T must know all the folks in the world if I 
can, and I might miss some of the best by not 
speaking their language.” So he always had 
worked hard at his Ollendorffs. 

He soon had the little peddler’s story. Axel’s 
father was a guide at Chamounix. ‘There were 
a half-dozen children at home and not much 
to eat. Axel sold his matches and candy to the 
tourists on Mount Rigi. 

“He ’ll never get on with these miserable 
things, Dad,” Bob said anxiously. ‘There ’s 
nothing in them. We’ve got to do something 
—hello! I know —” 

The Paynes had two cameras with them —the 
big one and a cheap little snap-shot machine 
which they seldom used. Bob took the small 
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camera out now, and slowly explained it to 
Axel, going over each point again and again. 

“Simple as eating bread and butter when 
you ’re used to it,” he said. 

Axel’s blue eyes glittered and his fingers 
trembled, but he caught the trick quickly. 

“ This fellow ’s got lots of sense, Dad. He’s 
an uncommonly capable chap. Now, Axel, 
this camera is yours. You ’re not to sell it 
nor to give it away. You must offer to take 
the likenesses of the ladies who come up here. 
Say that their friends would like a picture of 
them standing on the top of Mount Rigi. 
You understand ?” 

“Ya, ya, mein Herr,” gasped Axel, grinning. 

“Charge them a good price. Give them 
the films—protected—so. They Ill be only 
too glad to take them to be developed down in 
the town. Yousee? Let’s have another try. 
Good! You have fingers and a head, my 
boy. You ‘ll do. Now make the best of 
yourself. Come to see me in America some 
day.” 

They shook hands with him and went down 
into the fog. 

Axel had neat fingers and keen wits. After 
a few days’ practice he succeeded with his 
pictures. Some of the tourists knew all about 
a camera and showed him his mistakes. One 
or two kind-hearted women gave him films. 
He began to wear clean, whole clothes. He 
tried to speak and laugh like his friend, whose 
name he did not know. The next winter he 
never lost a day at school. Good old Pastor 
Miiller, who had taught the children in that 
valley for forty years, was puzzled by the sud- 
den zeal of the cripple, who had been one of 
the laziest of his boys. Now he was ravenous 
for knowledge. 

The reason was simple enough. Every 
month there came to the little post-office in 
Frau Wentz’s cigar-shop a bundle of illustrated 
papers for Axel. He would run to Pastor 
Miiller with them, and the old man’s lean hands 
would shake as he undid the package, and he 
would cry: ‘Pictures of France, of England, 
of the great States! All the world comes to 
us, my boy!” 

A year ago, Axel had a hazy knowledge 
that there were places in the world outside of 


his hut and the snow-peaks around it, but they 
were all vague tohim. Now these newspapers 
lifted the fog which covered the world from 
him. 

Pastor Miiller had tramped about a good dea! 
when he was a stout “Junker” or youngster. 
The pictures brought back his youth. 

“ This is St. Peter’s !” he would cry, and then 











***SIMPLE AS EATING BREAD AND BUTTER WHEN YOU 'RE 
USED To IrT.’” 


for days he would pour out stories of the 
Czsars and the popes and Garibaldi to the 
boy. Or, “ Here is the Place de la Concorde,” 
and then came Napoleon and the Bourbons; 
and so on, day after day. The old man and 
the boy never grew tired. Axel learned his- 
tory with his eyes and brain and heart that win- 
ter. He took in knowledge at every pore. 

“ He will come back some day, and I want 
to know everything—as he does,” he would 
cry anxiously. “He told me to make the 
best of myself.” 
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In these papers there often were pictures of 
zroups of public men in America—senators, 
doctors of divinity, politicians, and others. Pas- 
tor Miiller and the boy would pore over these 
faces to find Bob’s. 

‘He must be reckoned among the foremost 
there now,” the pastor would say. “Young 
men soon push to the front in the States. He 
did not tell you what course he had chosen in 
which to find usefulness and fame? The law 
—or does he write books ?” 

Axel had to confess that he did not know. 
It seemed impossible that he had seen the 
young man, who now filled his thoughts by 
night and day, only for one short half-hour. 

‘ He will follow politics, no doubt,” the pas- 
tor would decide. “It is an open field in that 
country, and has great rewards for honest men.” 

“He soon will be President, then,” Axel 
thought to himself; ‘‘ and I will go to see him 
in his court. I wish I were two inches taller.” 
He used to stretch his muscles for an hour 
every night and morning to make up those 
inches. In every other way he worked to 
make the best of himself for this one hero who 


had come into his small life, shut in by its 
walls of fog. He learned the shoemaking 


craft,—for one must live,—but the pastor went 


with his lessons at nights. They studied 


English together to bring themselves closer to 


on 


this unknown hero. 

Bob wrote to Axel now and then. He sent 
him a photograph of himself, when he was 
graduated, in his cap and gown, but he never 
told what he was doing—so they still were left 
to guess. 

“He has the garb of a scholar,” the pastor 
said. ‘‘He has not, then, chosen a political 
career ?” 

But Axel at heart was sure that his friend 
soon would be President. 

Vor years the lad hoarded every penny he 
could spare, until at last he had enough to pay 
for a steerage passage to America and back. 
He bought a good suit of clothes, with green 
kid gloves and a scarlet cravat, and folded 


them snugly in his straw valise. He had a 


little mustache, too, which he stroked fondly. 
“T ’m a man, now,” he would say to him- 


self. 


“ How pleased he will be!” 
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He wrote to Bob that he was coming, but 
did not wait for an answer. He took passage 
from Bremen, arriving in New York one bright 
June day. He did not wait even to look out 
at the city, but put on his new suit with a stiff 
round hat such as he had seen Bob wear, and 
took the train for Philadelphia. When the 
conductor came to take up his ticket, he could 
not keep quiet. 

“Do you know Mr. Robert Payne,sir?” he 
said. 

“No, I do not,” the man said civilly, gravely 
eying Axel’s red necktie and large pin of Swiss 
pebbles. 

“* He—he is not the—not in a high office— 
“But he is a very impor 


” 


as yet,” said Axel. 
tant man in the States. 

“Nodoubt. They ’re not scarce. That’s one 
“You 


get off at Germantown Junction,” and he went 


thing we 've lashings of,” said the man. 


down the aisle. 
A young man who was sitting beside Axel 

glanced at him once or twice over his paper. 
“You are a friend of Robert Payne’s ?” he 

said presently. 
“Oh, yes, yes! 


cried Axel. “I have come 


to see him from Switzerland. Do you know 
him, sir ?” 

“Yes, I was in the class below his at col- 
lege.” He folded up his paper slowly. 
“Mr. Payne is—well?” said Axel, breath- 
He was near his friend at last. This 
“Tt is all right with 


less. 
was like touching him! 
him ?” 

“Yes, it is all right with him.” 
spoke slowly, glancing at Axel askance. 


The man 
He 
asked a question or two, but they were hardly 
needed, for the Swiss poured out his whole 
story. The young fellow laughed. 

“Yes; that was Bob! So like him! We 
as the train stopped at the Junc- 
Come into the 


’ 


get off here,” 
tion. “ This is near his home. 
station. There is no one here.’ 

It was a quiet little room, looking out on 
green fields. 
shut them in. 
young man— “John Lowe. 
all you want to know about your friend.” 

The boy hurried out all the questions, the 
wonder and hopes, which had been stifling 


A heavy rain was falling and 
“My name is Lowe,” said the 
I will tell you now 
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him for years, ending with: “I am sure he has 
gained high rank by now. He soon will be the 
President or a governor. Pastor Miiller was 
sure of that, too.” 

John Lowe did not answer for a minute. 


*“*THE OLD MAN AND THE BOY NEVER GREW 


“Yes, I see what you expected. Now, I ’ll 
tell you the truth. Bob was ambitious in col- 
lege. He had a great head for mathematics. 


He could have taken high rank there. But he 
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was too busy to study as he should. There 
were dozens of poor boys like himself trying to 
earn enough to go through. Bob coached this 
one and that, found places for them in vaca- 
tion as waiters, farm-boys, or conductors, gave 
them his money, his 
clothes, his books, 
shoved them all along 
for years. A low | 
ver broke out the last 
summer; he dropped 
study and turned in 
to nurse. The end 
of that was that he 
barely got his degree. 
No honors. He did 
not care. ‘They’re all 
through!’ he said to 
me the last day, shout- 
ing with delight. But 
actually he did n’t 
know that it was he 
who had _ dragged 
them through. He 
had many rich friends 
who knew that he 
had a clear brain for 
mathematics, for op- 
erations in finance. 
They made a place 
for him in a broker’s 
office in New York. 
‘You'll get the know- 
ledge here which in a 
year or two, with your 
brain, will bring you 
in a _ fortune,’ they 
said.” 

Axel nodded grave- 
ly. “Oh! he is a 
‘ boss,’ then ? We 
hear much of your 
bosses, sir—men with 
such vast sums of 
pumry~ money in their pock- 
ets that they can buy 
and sell kingdoms any day. He is so clever 
he must have earned many millions by this 
time.” 

For the first time Axel glanced down un- 








‘? 
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asily at his cheap suit and the Sunday shoes 
which he had made for himself. 

“Bob? Millions?” Lowe laughed. “ No; 
he tried money-making for a year, and then 
threw up the job. He left the office. ‘Stocks 
ire dead things,’ he said. ‘I like men and 
I ’ll study medicine!’ He 
studied medicine. He has great abilities.” 

“Oh, great abilities,” muttered Axel, who 


women better. 


was listening with bright eyes and quivering 
lips. 

“The old doctors said he never would make 
He threw himself 
too much into each case. He had fever with 
this patient, and a broken leg with that. He 
iad some powerful friends. They offered him 
a snug berth in a great university where he 
could give himself up to original research— 
hunt for the germs of the grip or the typhoid 
Understand? No? Well, it meant 
easy work, good pay, and great fame some day. 
Bob tried it awhile. ‘It’s big work for the 
vorld, I know,’ he said ; ‘ but it ’s not my work. 
[ want to get close to men and women, not 


a success as a practitioner. 


fever. 


,” 


microbes. 

Axel looked bewildered. 
low Lowe’s meaning. “ Where is 
asked anxiously, glancing out at the fading 
lights on the green slopes of this strange, new 
“Where is he?” 


He could not fol- 
he?” he 


world. 


“Oh, I ’m making a tedious story out of 
But Bob has been so different from 
I thought I ’d tell you, and 
Success or money 
D’ ye see 


nothing. 
other fellows. 
you ’d understand, maybe. 
has n’t counted with him at all. 
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those big mills yonder, belching out smoke ? 
There are thousands of poor greasy workmen 
there ; and every day there are accidents, ghastly 
wounds or broken bones, besides the diseases 
which break out among their wretched wives 
and children. Bob is there. He practises 
amongthem. The pay is very poor. 
all his time and his great skill and ability to 
We tell him, ‘The work and care you 


He gives 


them. 


waste on these wretched Dagos 
would bring you great wealth and fame in New 
York or Philadelphia, if you would practise 
But all he says is: 
Why, see 


So there 


Huns and 


among your own class.’ 
‘They need me. They love me. 
how poor they are, and miserable!’ 
he lives, and is friend and brother as well as 
doctor to every poor wretch among them. He 
lives in that pretty little brown house—d’ ye 
see, in the orchard ?—with his old father and 
his wife and child—” 

“ His wife and child! Axel stood up and 
took off his hat. His little round face burned 
red. “Ah! I did not know! I will goto him. 
It is a great life. He helps the poor folk that 
need him. God has given him a wife and a 
little child! I will go to him. He will be 
glad to see Axel. Iambhisfriend. And when 
I go back to the Rigi I will tell my people of 
him. He gives himself to the poor sick folk, 
and for company he has his wife and child 
It isa greater life than to be Presi- 


” 


and God. 
dent.” 
He shook hands gravely with Lowe, and 
carrying his little straw valise, struck across the 
fields, through the twilight, to find his friend. 











BRAVE ANNABEL LOU. 





By CLarA ODELL Lyon. 


ANNABEL Lov is only two, 





And one can’t tell — that is, very well — 
What Annabel Lou is going to do. 


Annabel Lou is afraid of a mouse, 
Or a dog or a bird or a fly or a cat; 
But she ’s not afraid to stroke the fur 
Of a great, big fox, and give it a pat, 
And pull its tail, and handle its claws, 
And put her hand in its open jaws. 





Annabel Lou is only two, 
And one can’t tell — that is, very well — 
What Annabel Lou is going to do. 





But perhaps I should say, to be quite fair, 
That claws and fur and tail and head 
Are not exactly as first they grew, 










And are harmless quite, for the fox is dead, 

And it hangs round the neck — indeed, ’t is 
true —— 

Of the beautiful mama of Anna- 

bel Lou. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING THE FIRST TRIP OF THE NEW SLED 





DECEMBER. 


By PAULINE FRANCES CAMP. 





Dinc! Dong! Ding! Dong! 
Hear the joy-bells ring! 
One and thirty little men 
To make them chime and sing. 
Holly-berries gleam and glow; 
Beneath their glossy leaves 
Icicles hang glittering down 
And sparkle from the eaves ; 
Happy voices shout good-will 
To dear ones near and far; 
And over all the earth shines fair 
The light of Bethlehem’s star. 
167 








ye easire Fuether. 








SNOW-BUNTINGS EATING SEEDS AMONG THE STUBBLE. 


So much has been said and written of our summer bird visitors, their arrival in the spring and their departure in the 
autumn for the warmer climes of the south, that we may forget that some birds arrive from the north in late autumn or 


early winter and depart in the spring. To these bird visitors, our cold winters are ‘‘ warmer climes.” 
these birds gratefully gathering food in the snow or joyously singing in bare branches of 
E. F. B. 


this fact, and the observation o 
trees and shrubs, makes even the coldest day seem warmer, 


WINTER BiRD VISITORS. 


Ir is surprising that there are birds which 
come to us only to spend the winter, leaving 





EVENING GROSBEAKS ON A MAPLE BOUGH. 


us again at the beginning of spring for north- 
ern lands and snow-banked hillsides, where the 
long day and pale twilight nights of the Arctic 
reign. Birds that raise their broods in the far, 
treeless northland, where heather, grasses, and 
stunted alders grow on a shallow, soaking soil 
underlaid by a great depth of eternal ice, at 
the approach of winter gather into great rov- 
ing flocks to surge southward to the gentler 
climate of our blizzardy “temperate” winters! 
Yet all young country folks have seen these 
restless, wandering flocks of winter-lovers, and 
occasionally even in the towns and cities there 


The knowledge of 
brighter, and more cheerful. — 
arrive unfamiliar companies of fat, fluffy birds, 
busily opening the cones of the firs and spruces, 
or devouring the buds of the maples. 

Many of these much-traveled little fellows are 
wonderfully tame, and seem not to experience 
fear of man so universal with animals that 
rear their young in his neighborhood. Pine- 
grosbeaks and crossbills, whose real homes are 
in the silent, moss-filled spruce forests of the 
great North, will almost allow themselves to 
be caught in your hand! With the field-roving 
kinds, like the snow-buntings, horned larks, and 
longspurs, this fearlessness is not found, prob 
ably from the constant lookout they are forced 
to keep against the cunning and hungry white 


foxes and the daring, trap-jawed little ermine 
that persistently hunt them in their northland 
home. But the rosy little redpolls, the creep- 
“little friend chickadee,” 


ers, kinglets, as the 





A WINTER WREN. 
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northern Indians call him, and all the other 
deep forest dwellers, are as unafraid of us as 





A NORTHERN SHRIKE SINGING, 


they are of the gentle porcupines and deer of 
their home woods. 

Every few years, especially along the sea- 
coast and the larger rivers and lakes, there is a 
wave of those splendid, day-hunting rascals— 
the snowy owls. They are great fishermen, 
the only owls to make this sort of hunting a 
practice, and may sometimes be seen sitting, 
silent and motionless, like a block of ice, at 
the edge of the open water, waiting for>a 
chance to nab an unsuspecting fish. Of 
course, this is not a very paying way to get 
a living, and they also catch field-mice, musk- 
rats, hares, and even large birds like quail or 
grouse. But there are only two other birds of 
prey in our country that habitually eat fish, 
and one of these seldom catches its own, pre- 
ferring to eat the dead fish along the shore or 
pirate it from the real fisherman—the osprey. 
No doubt some of Sr. NICHOLAs’s readers 
have seen our noble emblem, the white-headed 
eagle, dash after a screaming fish-hawk as he 
rises from his plunge, a splashing fish strug- 
gling in his mighty clutch. The eagle pursues 
and the osprey eludes him; on and up they go 
in marvelous swoops and dashes, the eagle 
striving to get where he can strike from above, 
bullying the smaller bird until, discouraged, he 
throws the game .desperately from him. By 
this time the birds have risen to a great height. 
Now comes a masterpiece of flight. Leaving 


VoL. XXXITI.—22-23. 
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the defrauded osprey, the eagle turns, and with 
mighty strokes hurls himself downward like a 
bolt through space—down—down—and actu- 
ally overtakes the ever-accelerating fish before 
it reaches the water! Then in mid-air he catches 
himself on bending wing, and flies lazily to 
some dead tree or open beach, the cowardly 
but victorious owner of another’s earnings. 

There is a strange little bird, about as big as 
a robin, which nearly every winter brings us. 
He is generally alone, like a tiny black and 
gray hawk in many of his ways, but related 
truly to the gentle vireos and waxwings. He 
is the northern shrike, or butcher-bird, and he 
gets a cruel living by catching mice and little 
birds, which he hangs on locust thorns, sharp 
twigs, or the points of a wire fence, as his little 
feet, unlike the hawk’s, are not strong enough 
to hold his prey. But he is a handsome fellow, 
and rarely one may hear a very sweet little 
song as he sits on the top of some leafless bush, 
particularly late in the winter. But generally 
he is silent, like the true birds of prey, or at 
best gives only a rasping squeal. 

Once in a great while in the East, and every 
winter in the West, a beautiful bird in black, 
white, and yellow, with an enormous light 
green bill, makes his appearance—the evening 
grosbeak. The female is not so bright, being 
gray and olive, with much black and white in 





A SNOWY OWL FISHING 


wings and tail. These birds, too, are very 
tame, and, like their cousins, the rosy pine- 


grosbeaks, are apt to come into our cities to 
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eat the buds from the maples and elms along 
our streets. ‘They are so beautiful and rare- 


looking, that they are seldom molested. 


Along the country fences and in the briery 


corners of weedy fields we can generally find 
a flock of jolly, sweet-tempered little spar- 
rows, very “perky” little birds with red-brown 
caps and a single dark spot in the middle of 
the breast. Soft, tinkling calls are continuous 
in theircompany ; and though nervous and ac- 
tive, the tree-sparrows are far from shy, and 
are always cheery, sweet-voiced little fellows. 
They are frequently joined by the slate-gray 
juncos, or snow-birds, which can always be 
told by the flash of white tail-feathers in flight. 
A flock of redpolls came into a stable-yard 
one winter to feed on the timothy seed that 
could be gleaned from the cow’s fodder, and 
noticing their extreme tameness, my friend and 
I decided to put them to a test. So we lay 
down on the crusty snow and strewed timothy 
all about us to see how near they would come 
to us when we were quite still. They had flown 
only to the near-by fence at our approach, and 
the trial succeeded beyond our wildest hopes. 
Imagine our excitement when the rosy little 
mites fluttered down to where we lay uncon- 
cealed, and at once commenced feeding fear- 
lessly all about us,—finally alighting on our 
backs, shoulders, and even our hands, busily 





REDPOLLS IN THE COW-YARD 
Feeding all about a boy lying on the snow. 


and ‘musically occupied with their search for 
food! I think those few moments were the 
most thrilling that wild live birds ever afforded 
me. Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 








THE FLYING-SQUIRREL. 


I was delighted a few days ago to find 
flying-squirrel occupying a deserted nest bu 





THE FLYING-SQUIRREL. 


by a wood-robin and remodeled by the squirrel 
to suit her taste. A roof of fine shreds from 
the inner bark of a dead tree, and green leaves 
cut with her sharp teeth, covered her home. 
On one side there was a small opening, from 
which popped a tiny head the moment I 
struck the slender dogwood among whose 
branches the nest reposed. At a second tap 
the owner of the head left her cozy bed and 
ran out on a low limb. After admiring her 
beautiful eyes—no other animal has a pair 
more attractive—I tried to coax her to hide in 
my hat, which I held immediately in front of 
her. When she refused to accept my offer I 
stroked her soft back and furry tail with one 
hand, while she crawled over the other and 
then climbed out of my reach. 

Thus a single squirrel sometimes builds a 
summer cottage of leaves on the outside of a 
tree, sleeping with its soft tail curled over its 
eyes to help keep out the bright light. Usually 
flying-squirrels stay in hollow trees, preferring 
woodpecker holes. Frequently three or four 
may be found in such a place. 

Two or three years ago I came across a 
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leafy nest stuffed behind the loose bark of a 
maple snag in easy reach of the ground. The 
freshness of the leaves led me to think that 
the nest had been built the night previous, 
and I saw the owner’s nose when I lifted the 
topmost leaves. Removing the nest carefully, 
[ placed it in the screen of my minnow- 
bucket, which I had with me for just such an 
I hurried home, thinking that the 
young the old 
squirrel made no effort to escape. In this I 
was mistaken, but within a few days two young 
ones were born, and I was happy to think 
that I was about to have an opportunity to 
observe the little babes develop under their 
mother’s care. All went well for six days, 
when, for some unknown reason, the mother 
devoured her young! Surrounded as she was 
by cracked nuts, corn, apples, and water, she 
could not have been hungry unless she had 
been accustomed to dining on young birds 
and craved a meat diet. By her action she 
has brought suspicion on her kin, already ac- 
cused of doing mischief. 


emergency. 


nest must contain ones, as 


A. R. SPAID. 
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EXTENDED SKIN OF FLYING-SQUIRREL 
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SOME INTERESTING VERY SMALL ANIMALS. 


THE accompanying illustration shows four 
interesting animals, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of No. 6, are to be found in the sea ; all, 
except No. 
only with the 


7 being visible 


microscope. 





INTERESTING MICROSCOPIC ANIMALS 


The sphere (No. 2) is an early stage in the 
life-history of the full-grown animal shown 
in No. 1. The contents of this globe soon 
take the form of a little mulberry shut up 
in a transparent shell, as in No. 3. This 
finally bursts and the small bodies escape, as 
they are doing in No. 4, after which they swim 
and creep about for a time, then come to- 
gether and unite to make the soft, jelly-like 
This moves slowly over sea- 
shells and other objects in the water, captures 
minute animals for food, as it is doing at the 
upper right-hand corner, and after a time 
contracts into the globe at No. 2, with which 
we started, and the life-history begins again. 
Like all these microscopic animals, this curi- 
It is Proto- 
Its color is orange-red. 


ous specimen has a long name. 
myxa aurantiaca. 
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No. 5 is a minute shell, as colorless and 
clear as crystal, and beautiful in form. The 
animal that makes it lives in the hollow inte- 
rior, and extends its soft tentacles, or rays, 
through the openings in the walls. By means 
of these rays it seizes its food and draws it in 
through the perforations. This is a Polycystine. 

In No. 7 is shown another little shell, also 
pierced by many minute openings some- 
what similar to those of the /odyeys- 
tine (No. 5), and with similar ten- 
tacles, or rays, projecting out of 
some of them. This is one of 
the Foraminifera. Many of 
these shells are large enough 
to be picked up in the fingers, 
but a microscope is needed 
to examine them properly. 

They live in immense num- 

bers at the bottom of the sea, 

and are sometimes dredged 

up almost by the hand- 
ful. 

No. 6 is never visible 
except under a high mag- 
nifying power. It lives 
in fresh water, the long 
stem being fastened at one 
end to some object in the 
pond, the other bearing the 
little, lattice-work globe in 
which the soft and colorless 
animal lives and extends its 
fine rays through the open- 
ings, as shown in the figure. 
The entire creature is per- 
fectly transparent, so that the 
microscopist can easily see all that it does. Its 
name is Clathrulina elegans. All these animals 
are exceedingly beautiful when seen under the 
microscope. 


> 


MUD-WASPS AND SPIDERS. 


THE accompanying illustration shows how a 
mud-wasp (Sceliphron cementarius) stings and 
kills or paralyzes a spider. ‘These wasps, as their 
common name implies, make nests of mud that 
are filled with spiders, on each of which is placed 
an egg. When these eggs hatch the larval 
wasps feed on the spiders. It has been some- 
















times stated by those who have had more care 
for the interest of the story than for the truth, 
that the wasp only paralyzes, and thus the spi- 
der is ‘‘ preserved as live meat” for the little 
wasps to feed upon. Professor Peckham, who 
has carefully studied the habits of the mud- 
wasps, says: “‘ The purpose of stinging is not to 
paralyze and preserve the 

prey alive, since the 

wasp has no reason 
for attempting any 
such difficult pro- 





A MUD-WASP STINGING A SPIDER. 


The wasp is rapidly vibrating its wings to hold its own weight and that of the spider in mid- 
air, where the spider is more helpless than on some support where it can use its legs. 


cedure, the larva thriving quite as well upon 
dead as upon living food.” Some of the spiders 
are, however, not killed outright, and may live 
for a long time even after the larve have hatched 
and begun to feed. From this fact, and the ex- 
aggeration of it in the desire to tell an “‘interest- 
ing” story, has probably arisen the common error 
that the wasp always only paralyzes its prey. 

S. Frank Aaron, who made the drawing, says: 
“| have witnessed the tragedy a number of times 
by the most careful patience, and then mounted 
the wasp and the spider just as I had seen them, 
after which I made a drawing of them.” 
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MUSHROOMS IN A CIRCLE. 


GL. Nachator 
Wr Saran, 
Mane Yond | 











BALTIMORE, Mb. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: 
field one day, when he saw a group of mushrooms, not 
scattered here and there like others he had seen, but 
He thought it was so interesting 


My uncle was walking in the 


growing in a circle. 
that he took the picture which I send. I am ten years 
old, and go to school in Baltimore, Maryland. I study 
nature, but have not been studying anything about 
mushrooms, so I should very much like to have you tell 
me something about them. 

Yours truly, 


LAMAR SHERIDAN. 


3efore people studied nature to learn the 
truth, and when they delighted in all sorts of 





MUSHROOMS GROWING IN A CIRCLE 


fancies, it was claimed that rings of fungus 
growths were caused by the dancing of fairies, 
by a thunderbolt entering the ground, or by 
the work of moles. Various other equally ab- 
surd explanations have been given. 

Now we know that the first fungus-plant 
growing from a spore takes from the soil under 
and near it all or most of the special food that 
the plant requires. Only the spores from this 
plant that fall just outside the exhausted soil 
will find good fungus food, and so the circle of 
successive growths widens because only the 
spores outside of the ring can find food. 

Sometimes the 
greener and of stronger growth than that out- 


grass within the ring is 
side. 


that the mycelium (“roots”) of the fungus 


This is supposed to be due to the fact 
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have stimulated the roots of the grass or made 
more available certain food in the soil that the 
grass needs. 
VINEGAR-EELS. 
M1zPAH, MONTANA. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 

with my naked eye, that vinegar had lit- 


I discovered 
tle white wriggling germs in it. Please 
tell me how they got in there; for we 
keep the cruet tightly corked all the 
time. 

Your interested little reader, 

FRANCES WILLARD LANEY. 

These are “ vinegar-eels,’”’ or 
minute worms, which prove that 
the vinegar was made from cider 
and not manufactured with acids. 
But it is not pleasant to think 


that we are eating worms, how- 





ever small, when we sprinkle vine- 
gar on our cole-slaw, hence all 
vinegar should be filtered. ‘They \ 
were hatched from eggs, but how 
the eggs got in the vinegar it is 
impossible to say. They might 
have fallen from the air, they 


A VINEGAR EEL 


Greatly magni- 
fied to show de- 
tails of its form. 
Vinegar eels have 
been favorite ob- 
jects of study by 
many microsco 
pists 


might have been in water added, 
they might have been in the cider, 
orontheapples from which the cider was pressed. 
But every worm of the kind comes from an 
egg. 


often found in diseased wheat, and others fre- 


The eels in sour paste, similar worms 


quently seen in ditch-water or in damp moss, 
or among water-plants, are all much alike, and 
are, by some naturalists, thought to be only 





VINEGAR-EELS. 


As seen in the vinegar by aid of reading-glass or pocket-microscope 


one and the same species adapted to life in 


varied situations. 
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PRESERVING COLOR OF PRESSED FLOWERS. 

GENEVA, OHIO. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: Please tell me the process of 
keeping pressed flowers from losing their color. I had 
some, but they lost their color. 


Yours truly, 
ALGERNON MARTINS. 


It is not possible to prevent all loss of color. 
Some flowers in drying keep their color better 
than others. In general it may be stated that 
the quicker the drying, the less the loss of 
color. To dry quickly, use porous thick paper, 
or press between thin paper wrapped about 
sheets of cotton batting. Keep in a warm 
place, and change the driers frequently. 


APES, MONKEYS, BABOONS, ETC. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Will you please tell me the 
difference between a monkey, ape, chimpanzee, baboon, 
gorilla, etc. ? 
Your interested reader, 
VERA DEMENS. 





THE APE. 


In popular zoédlogy, the terms ape, monkey, 
and baboon have become much confused, and 
the result is misleading to the student of natural 
history. In scientific classification, these ani- 
mals naturally fit into entirely separate divisions. 
The apes proper are tailless ; and owing to the 
fact that many monkeys are likewise tailless, 
the latter have been improperly called apes. 
The baboons are distinct, both in character and 
in distribution. All of these animals belong 
to the order of Primates—animals with hands 
and hand-like feet—and by some persons the 
entire group has been crudely and simply called 
“The Monkeys.” To understand the differ- 
ence between apes, monkeys, and baboons, we 
must speak of these creatures with some greater 
detail. 
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The Apes. The 
apes are the ani- 
mals most nearly 
related to man. 
They are the most 
highly developed 
and intelligent 
species of the 
order of Primates. 
They are familiar 
to everybody, 
and comprise the 
gorilla, chimpan- 
zee, orang-utan, 
and the several 
species of gib- 
bons. These animals belong to the family 
Simiide. The gorilla is the most nearly related 
to man, the chimpanzee second, and the orang- 
utan next in order. 

These manlike creatures are wonderfully 
sagacious. They are capable of a training 
similar to that of a child—though a naughty, 
stubborn type of child. The chimpanzees and 
orang-utans in the New York Zodlogical Park 
have been taught to sit at table, to pour tea, 
and to eat with considerable dignity by the use 





THE CHIMPANZEE, 





THE ORANG-UTAN, 


of fork and spoon. They delight to be carried 
about by their keeper, throwing their long, 
hairy arms around his neck and crying 
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piteously when 
replaced in their 
cage. If refused 
attention, they 
roll about the 
floor and scream 
and beat the 
boards with their 
fists, not un- 
like thoroughly 
spoiled babies. 

Of these ani- 
mals the gorilla 
is rarely seen in 
captivity, as it then lives for only a few months. 
The chimpanzee and orang are fairly hardy. 
The former is black, with large ears; the latter 
reddish-brown, with very small ears. 

The other members of this family—the gib- 
bons—are extremely slender, long-armed and 
long-legged creatures which inhabit the Malay 
Archipelago. The habitat of the gorilla is West 
Africa, in a comparatively small area directly 
under the equa- 
tor. Africa is 
also the home 
of the chimpan- 
zee, which is 
found in a con- 
siderable _ por- 
tion of the equa- 
torial region. 
The orang-utan 
inhabits Borneo 
and Sumatra. 

The Monkeys. 
The monkeys 
constitute by 
far the majority 
of the species 
of this order— 
the Primates. They inhabit both the New and 
the Old World. The New World species 
comprise the family Cedide — the “ ring-tails,” 
spider-monkeys, and howlers. The familiar 
monkey seen with organ-grinders is usually one 
of the species of “ ring-tail,” or Sapajou. All 
of the Old World monkeys belong to the family 
Cercopithecida, a very large one. Of this fam- 
ily some species have long tails, while others 





THE GIBBON. 





THE GORILLA. 


are tailless. They are often called “apes.” Fa- 
miliar examples are the little black ape of the 
Celebes and the Barbary ape. In zodlogical 
works where the tailless monkeys are called 
apes, the gorilla, chimpanzee, and orang-utan 
are termed the Anthropoid or Great Apes. 
The Old World monkeys and “apes” inhabit 
Asia, the Malay Archipelago, and Africa. 

The Baboons. Although the baboons belong 
to the same family as the Old World monkeys, 
they are distinct enough to be considered popu- 
larly ina group by themselves. They are larger, 





THE MONKEY 


fierce in aspect, and possess a dog-like head. 
Some species have long tails, others are practi 
cally tailless. The baboons live on the ground, 
generally in troops. Adult specimens possess 
long, lance-like canine teeth. 
that the wild beasts hold them in great re- 
spect. Hunters consider them very danger- 
ous. About sixteen species are known. These 
inhabit the open districts of Africa and Ara- 
bia. Among them, the golden baboon is the 
most familiar as a captive. It is one of the 
few species that actually become tame. The 
Hamadryas baboon and Gelada baboon have 


It is alleged 


long, lion-like 
manes. ‘They 
also roar in a 
manner that 
suggests the 


~ 


voice of the 
big cat - like - 
animals, 

Me, hen ER 
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CHRISTMAS, 


ai 


**A HEADING FOR DECEMBER.” 


THE same expectant hush that lay 

On Bethlehem so long ago— 

Where evening shadows longer grow— 
Shuts in this dim December day. 
The old-time spell is on the land— 

On sober fields and woods of brown— 
Sweet mystery on every hand, 

And so the Christmas eve comes down. 


This is the League’s seventh Christmas, and just as 
all good things return every seventh year, so this year 
we have the same drawing competition —‘‘ The Christ 
mas Fireplace ’’—that we had on our first Christmas, now 
six years ago. Some of our members who are to-day 
winning the highest prizes were then boys and girls of 
eight or nine, while others who were the winners then 
have grown away from us altogether, and such as have 
followed their artistic or literary bent are working for 
other prizes, in wider fields. The League is proud of 
them—proud of every one, in fact, who has persevered 
until it became certain whether or not it was worth 
while making a study of youth the vocation of a life 
time. If the decision was favorable, then a great ad- 


BY SETH HARRISON GURNEE, AGE 10. 








(CASH PRIZE.) 


vancement had been made in a life work through tl 

continuous effort and comparative study of League 
striving. If the decision was otherwise, still much ha 
been gained; for no boy or girl, man or woman, ever 
failed to benefit by a study of beauty in whatever form, 
or in obtaining a knowledge of outline, light and 
shadow, rhythmic expression, and the choice of words 
The man and woman, in whatever walk of life, will un- 
derstand books and pictures a hundredfold better for 
having tried, though ever so little, to create thes« 
things. More than this—a knowledge of art and liter 

ature, however slight, gives to the possessor a better 
understanding of nature, of men and women, of life 
itself—all this, to say nothing of the hundreds of prac 

tical uses to which such knowledge will daily, even if 
unconsciously, be applied. Perhaps this is not much of 
a Christmas talk, but it was suggested by the thought 
of the army of boys and girls who, since our first Christ 

mas, have become men and women, and the added 
thought that perhaps some of our boys and girls of to- 
day, who are having a hard struggle, might wonder if, 
without winning, the League work, after all, is worth 
while. The editor has been through every day of all 
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BY FREDERICK B. KUGELMAN, AGE 13. 


(GOLD BADGE.) 
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these League years, and has seen the work of every ac- 
tive member, and he can assure any doubters, if such 


there be, that the League work ¢s worth while. Letters 
from those who have followed their bent into the 
‘‘srown-up” years have never failed to declare that 


their greatest benefit and impulse were found in League 
study; while hundreds upon hundreds of letters from 
those who perhaps never expected or even wished to 
make either art or literature a life work have bidden 
the League a sad good-by when they grew away from 
it, acknowledging their years of pleasure and of profit, 
through a study of the League pages and in competing, 
though perhaps without success, for the League prizes. 
In whatever walk of life they may be to-day, these are 
the young people who, persevering against defeat and 
finding profit even in failure, must in time win the great 
prize—success, To them, and to all other friends, new 
and old, the editors and publishers of St. NicHOLas 
extend a strong grip of encouragement and the hearti- 
est of good wishes for a 
happy Christmas-tide. 





Every reader of St. NicHo 
LAS is entitled to League 
membership free. A badge 
and instruction leaflet will be 
sent on application 











PRIZE-WINNERS’ 
COMPETITION No. 72. 


In making the awards, 
contributors’ ages are con 
sidered. 

Verse. Cashprize, Gladys 
Nelson (age 15), Sycamore 
Springs, Butler County, 
Kans. 

Gold badges, Gladys M. 
Adams (age 15), 36 Emery 
St., Medford, Mass., and 
Julia S. Ball (age 13), 1225 
19th St,, Watervliet, N. Y. 

Silver badges, Edith 
Louise Smith (age 11), 1108 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Robert Strain, 3d 
(age 12), 1101 Jefferson St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Prose. Gold badges, Ed- 
na Anderson (age 11), 815 N. Montana Ave., Helena, 
Mont. ; Ruth C. Wood (age 14), Box 334, Ouray, Colo. ; 
and Alice Blaine Damrosch (age 13), Augusta, Me. 

Silver badges, Dorothy Place (age 13), Westwood, 
Mass. ; Arthur Albert Myers (age 15), Hartford Mills, 
N. Y.; and Philip Warren Thayer (age 12), 35 Wil- 
braham Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

Drawing. Cash prize, Seth Harrison Gurnee (age 
16), 416 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gold badges, Dudley T. Fisher, Jr. (age 15), 363 
W. 7th Ave., Columbus, O., and Phyllis !McVickar 
(age 12), Morristown, N. J. 

Silver badges, Beatrix Buel (age 16), 131 E. 16th 
St., N. Y. City, and Marjorie Bridgman (age 11), 42 
Summit Ave., Salem, Mass. 

Photography. Gold badges, R. Parry Kennard (age 
8), Kenwood Farm, Auburn, N. Y., and Frederick B. 
Kugelman (age 13), 15 W. 52d St., N. Y. City. 

Silver badges, Fairfield Eager Raymond (age 9), 
523 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., and Bertha Kessler 
(age 15), Heyscroft, West Didsbury, Manchester, Eng. 
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Wild Animal and Bird Photography. [First prize, 
** Bear,”’ Philip W. Allison (age 16), The Marlborough, 
St. Paul, Minn. Second prize, ‘‘ Deer,” Joseph M. 
Perkins (age 15), 20 S. Common St., Lynn, Mass. 
Third prize, ‘‘ Sea-gulls,” Sidney S. Morris (age 15), 
Berwyn, Chester County, Pa. 

Puzzle-making. Gold badges. Mary Angood (age 
16), 742 Mill St., Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Walter 
Dannenbaum (age 13), 3339 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Silver badges, Alfred Janowitz (age 14), 387 Jeffer- 
son St., Buffalo, N. Y., and Lowry Biggers (age 8), 
Old Orchard, St. Louis Co., Mo. 

Puzzle-answers. Gold badges, Elsa Schuh (age 14), 
15 St. Mark’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mary E. 
Seeds (age 15), 1415 9th St., Altoona, Pa. 

Silver badges, Martha G. Schreyer (age 16), 747 
Second Ave., N. Y. City, and Harriet O’Donnell (age 
12), 214 N. Main St., Bellefontaine, O. 





(GOLD BADGE.) 


BY R. PARRY KENNARD, AGE 8 


A LOG FIRE. 
BY GLADYS NELSON (AGE IS). 
(Cash Prize.) 
MERRILY crackle the blazing logs, 
Bidding us all be gay; 
While out in the wild December night, 
Under the skies so gray, 


It seems that we hear the Storm King cry, 
While the north winds shrilly blow, 
‘* Marshal, ye clouds, in the frozen north, 
And cover the earth with snow!” 


And bound are the streams in their strong ice-chains, 
While the leafless forest sways ; 

But nearer we draw to the cheerful hearth — 
How I love these fireside days! 


For here we determine, in hopeful youth, 
The triumphs of life to win ; 
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** THE CHRISTMAS FIREPLACE.”” BY DUDLEY T. FISHER, JR., 


AGE 15. (GOLD BADGE.) 


And here by the fire I often dream 
That my ship Success comes in. 


I dream that I gather the sweet wild rose 
That blooms by the pasture bars ; 


And I wander once more in the sweet June eve, 


Under the silver stars. 


- 7 * * * 7 * 


The charred log breaks, and a ruddy light 
Flickers, and then is dead; 

And the snow falls silently, soft and white, 
While the happy good nights are said. 


A QUEER PET. 
BY EDNA ANDERSON (AGE II). 
(Gold Badge.) 


THE most unique pet I ever had, and at the same 
I first 
heard his singing in a deserted spot near a mossy stone— 
a few, sweet, birdlike chirps, then some long, melodious 
I had heard it before, but I was unacquainted 


time the most beautiful, was a singing mouse. 


notes. 


NICHOLAS 


LEAGUE. 


with any bird that san ) 
late in the evening. I 
I saw a flash of brown and 
white; somethingwith| 
graceful leaps bounded 
a hole by the old rock. 


The sweet song, the 
long, graceful leaps, mde 
me curious to know this 


queer songster; and next 
day, taking a walk by the 
old rock, I met my small 
friend again. He was the 
most beautiful little crea- 
ture I had ever seen—a 
fawn-colored mouse, with 
a snowy breast; his slen- 
der paws were incased, it 
seemed, in white-silk stock. 
ings. He was five inches 
in height, like a miniature 
kangaroo, graceful and full 
of life, and his eyes in 
color and expression were 














*A COUNTRY ROAD.” BY BERTHA KESSLER, AGE 15. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 








BY FAIRFIELD EAGER 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


**4 COUNTRY ROAD.’ 
RAYMOND, AGE 9. 


like those of adeer. The little fellow was so 
beautiful, so fragile, that he looked unreal. 
When he saw me he prepared for flight, but 
seeing I did not stir, he dropped the nuts he 
was carrying, and sitting on his slender hind 
paws, trilled out his sweet, brief lay. Then 
with those long airy bounds he half flew 
away, his tiny feet hardly touching a flower. 

The beautiful little creature grew to be 
my pet. It was difficult to tame him, for he 
had many foes and doubtless counted me a 
giant enemy. I tamed him with raisins and 
bread, and in about three weeks my patience 
had a reward, for timidly, shyly, the little 
beauty ventured into my lap, allowing me 
to stroke and caress him. During the moon- 
lit nights I could hear his short, melodious 
song through my window, but few ever 
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guessed that these notes were not made by a bird, but 
by a most beautiful little mouse. He did not sing 
much while I was with him; he generally sang in the 
night and kept up a regular orchestra with the crickets. 
You may be sure I hated to part with him when the 
time came for me to return to the city, and I often 
remember him now and wonder if he misses me as he 
sports amid the daisies and clover. 





‘““BEAR.” BY PHILIP W. ALLISON, AGE 16. (FIRST PRIZE, “‘ WILD- 


ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.” SEE LETTER.) 


A LOG FIRE. 
BY GLADYS M. ADAMS (AGE IS). 
(Gold Badge.) 


WITHOUT, the chill wind rose and fell 
In cadence slow, with dreary moan ; 

While I, enrapt in firelight spell, 

Was hearing tales the fire-brands tell 
To me alone. 


The firelight cast a ruddy gleam, 

The great logs burned with cheery glow, 
That made the room an island seem, 
Encircled by a ceaseless stream 

Of silent snow. 


The fireplace wide, an ample frame 
With endless panorama seemed ; 

For many pictures in the flame 

(Though close-related, ne’er the same) 
A moment gleamed. 


The firelight dim and dimmer grew, 

The shadows round grew long and deep, 
The pictures faded out of view, 
And I, while fainter glowed the yew, 

Fell fast asleep. 


TWO QUEER PETS. 
BY ALICE BLAINE DAMROSCH (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 


I HAVE a little friend with whom I spend two or 
three weeks every summer. She is a queer child, rather 
silent—in fact, her best friends are her dolls, which she 
treats like real children. 

When Bertha—that is my friend’s name—left the city 
for the summer, she rather neglected her dolls for a 
three-legged dog, a blind cat, and two feeble kittens. 
These were the joke of the family at the time of one of 
my visits, so on my next visit almost my first question 
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was, “‘ How are the pets, and are there any new ones?” 
** Yes, there are two more pets that Bertha would like 
you to see, and she will show them to you to-morrow,” 
answered her mother. But nothing more would she 
tell me, saying that I would see them for myself. The 
next morning I ran downstairs with Bertha to see her 
feed her first new pet. I expected to see her go to the 
stables, but instead she went to the back yard, toward 
some freshly upturned mole-tracks. Here she 
called softly until there was a movement in the 
earth, and an old mole came out of a small hole 
near by, and fed himself from her hand, sunned 
himself, and disappeared. 

I was enthusiastic over her taming what I be- 
lieved an untamable animal, and asked if the other 
pet was as tame. She answered rather sadly 
that she could not tame it, but, just the same, 
it was very interesting. So after breakfast I fol- 
lowed her to the sea-shore, to a deep pool in the 
rocks, where flapped a large, fat, pink jelly-fish, 
which seemed very contented with its surround- 
ings, although Bertha was afraid that he would 
like to be set free. She patted him, and wished 
me to, but I begged to be excused. 

During my visit I made many trips to Chuckie, 
the mole, and Pinkie, the jelly-fish, but several 
days after I had returned home, I received a tear- 
stained little letter, saying that Chuckie had been 
killed by the three-legged dog, and Pinkie had 
escaped at high tide. I never see a mole-track or a 
jelly-fish now without thinking of Chuckie and Pinkie. 











BY JOSEPH M. PERKINS, AGE I5 (SECOND PRIZE, 
” 


“*WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH. ) 








“*SEA-GULLS.”” BY SYDNEY S. MOKRIS, AGE 15. (THIKD PRIZE, 
** WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH."’) 
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A QUEER PET. 
BY RUTH C. WOOD (AGE 14) 
(Gold Badge.) 


THE cheerful fireplace, piled high with wood for 
Christmas eve, filled the low-ceiled, old-fashioned 
room with dancing elves and mystic shadows. No 
wonder a little girl thought the big chintz-covered 
chair in front of it an ideal place to wait for Santa Claus. 


Lois was just closing her big blue eyes when a 


‘* Nonsense!”’ the Pet retorted. ‘‘ Here, a lump of 
sugar may sweeten your temper.” 

He suddenly turned away, however, and without 
giving Lois the sugar, ran away, singing: 


‘* I’ve got to go or I ’Il be late; 
League editors cannot wait.” 


** Now I wonder what he meant by that,’’ Lois said 
sleepily, opening her eyes. 


A QUEER PET. 








** 4 COUNTRY ROAD.” BY ANNA C. BUCHANAN, AGE 13 


cheery voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Merry Christmas!” There 
stood Santa Claus, red suit, white beard, bag of toys, 
and all! 

He dropped something in the little girl’s lap, saying, 
‘* There is the real, live pet you wanted,” and was gone 
in an instant. 

** Well, how do you like me ?”’ a sharp voice asked. 

Looking down, Lois saw a tiny animal made entirely 
of loaf-sugar, and resembling the little wooden dogs 
you buy at toy-shops for five cents. 

** Oh, I don’t like you at all!” Lois cried. 

** Well! you are polite, miss!” the strange animal re- 
marked sarcastically. ‘‘ And why don’t you like me? 
I am handsome, uncommon, and very sweet. More- 
over,”’ he added impressively, ‘‘ I am tremexly interna- 
tional.”’ 

** 1 don’t understand,”’ Lois said, perplexed. 

‘Of course you don’t. Finely educated people 
never are understood,” the Pet answered calmly. 

“You should say extreme/y intelligent,’”’ Lois said, 
—adding, ‘‘ only you should n’t.” 

** Oh, well, I ’m only here to amuse you, anyway,” 
the Pet remarked consolingly. ‘‘ How many letters in 
‘ beautiful’ ?”’ 

** Nine,” Lois promptly answered. 

** You are mistaken ; for if you take away three letters 
you won’t have any left.” 

** Why, there are six letters left!” Lois exclaimed. 

** Well, do they spell ‘ any ’?”’ the Pet demanded. 

‘‘Of course not; but that’s an old one, anyway,” 
Lois answered. 

‘* My dear,” the Pet began, ‘‘ you never heard exactly 
that before; and if you want friends, never say that you 
have heard what some one wants to tell. Now why am 
I like a loafer ?’’ he next asked. 

‘*T think you are one,” Lois replied. 








BY ARTHUR ALBER 
MYERS (AGE 15). 
(Silver Badge.) 

DURING the early part 
the Revolutionary War 
great - great - grandfat! 
William Mack, was « 
missioned as a second lic 
tenant to Washington, and 
sent, in command of a sn 
body of men, to a fort 
the border-line of New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

While there he was pr 
sented with a pig, to which 
he became greatly attach 
This pig lived and thrive 
and whenthe beech-nuts and 
acorns were ripe, Master 
Silas, as he was called, grew 
to be very, very large. 


= 


(HONOR MEMBER.) : +4 : 
Every night, of course, a 
sentinel had to guard the fort against all newcomers. 
One morning a sentinel was found dead, shot through 
the heart! The next night another sentinel was treated 
in a like manner. This tried grandfather’s patience, 
and he decided to turn into a sentinel. So that night 
he stood as sentinel at the entrance of the fort. Master 
Silas, who would not lose sight of his master if he could 
help it, lay asleep on the ground in front of the gate. 











**4 COUNTRY ROAD IN ENGLAND.”” BY HERMAN B. 
BUTLER, JR., AGE 14. 
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{bout twelve o’clock there came up the well-beaten 
path another pig about the size of Master Silas. Now, 
as the farmers in that vicinity allowed their pigs to run 
loose in the forest, grandfather thought little of i 
Master Silas jumped up and waddled toward the new- 
comer, 

When he reached the pig he gave an odd squeal and 
ran back to the gate. 

He acted so strangely that grandfather leveled his 
gun and shot the pig. When he went to get his prize, 
he found an Indian. 

This sly gentleman had hidden under a pig’s hide, 
and cunningly crawled along the ground to get nearer 
his victim, 

This is how grandfather’s queer pet saved the life of 
his master. 


THE LOG FIRE. 
BY JULIA S. BALL (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 
WHEN the sunlit days grow shorter, 
And the leaves begin to fall ; 
When the trees with rustling branches 
Cast their shadows over all ; 


Then I sit before the fire, 
With my chin upon my hand, 
And I watch the glowing embers 
Like wee soldiers in a band. 


Long I gaze into its brightness, 
Seeing things both strange and weird — 
Kings and castles, dwarfs and fairies, 
Mountains by volcanoes seared. 


But the best is when the embers 
Part and show a manger bare— 
Ah, but look within the manger: 
’T is the Christ-Child nestling there, 


And above his bed so lowly 
Hover angels, watch to keep, 
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‘THE CHRISTMAS FIREPLACE.” BY OSCAR F. 


SCHMIDT, AGE 14 





Watching, guarding, lest some person 
Should disturb him in his sleep. 


Slowly fades away the picture, 
And I leave the fire bright ; 

But his face, all wreathed with glory, 
Is before me all the night. 


OUR QUEER PETS. 
BY DOROTHY PLACE (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 
OpposiITE my home there is rather an odd establish- 
ment—a goat-farm. The proprietor, Mr. Bayley, has 
given his seventy-five goats the run of a hundred acres, 





‘4 COUNTRY ROAD.” BY J. M. HAYMAN, JR., AGE 9 


and it is a very charming sight to see the pretty crea 
tures feeding on the hillsides, wandering over the pas- 
tures, and resting under the picturesque pines. 

One day Mr. Bayley asked me to come and see some- 
thing very cunning that he had. It was a tiny brown 
and-white Swiss goat, only a day old, and I named it 
Basel, after the beautiful city in Switzerland where my 
music-teacher was born. 

Basel grew rapidly, and I, as his godmother, deter 
mined to educate him properly. At about that time 
my cousin Adelaide visited me, and selected a little 
white goat, Daisy, for her pet. 

The next morning school began for the two favorites. 

Adelaide and I fastened ribbons around their necks, 
and tried to lead them about the farm. 

Did you ever try to lead a goat?) We pulled, coaxed, 
and commanded, but to no avail. Only a heart-rending 
* Ma-a-a-a!”’ from Basel and Daisy, and an answering 
yell from the anxious mothers in the barn, rewarded our 
efforts. Finally I thought of a plan. 

We carried the little ones in our arms quite a distance 
away, and then turned them toward the barn way 
they scampered, and we had some trouble in keeping up 
to them. 

We were rather discouraged, however, to find the next 
day that the other goats had chewed off their ribbons. 

But at the close of a week, after much drilling, Basel 
and Daisy could lie down, shake hands, and say their 
prayers fairly well. Then we decided that an exhibition 
for the mothers of our pets would be an appropriate 
ending for our course of instruction. 

By a great deal of coaxing we succeeded in tying the 
mothers to trees near an old pung, back of the barn, 
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which was to be the stage for our pets to perform on. 
As soon as the exhibition commenced, the proud mammas 
gave such violent applause in the form of ‘* Ma-a-a-as!”’ 
that the pupils joined in the chorus, and Adelaide and I 
laughed until, as the little boy said, ‘‘ There was n’t any 
laugh left.” 
Soon after this the goats were let out to pasture, and 
I fear when they return, late in the autumn, 
they will be too large for pets. 
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“*THE CHRISTMAS FIREPLACE.” BY PHYLLIS McVICAR, 
AGE 12. (GOLD BADGE.) 
A LOG FIRE. 
BY ROBERT STRAIN, 3D (AGE 12). 
(Silver Badge.) 
THESE cold December evenings 
A log fire ’s just the thing; 
You sit around its embers, 
And laagh and talk and sing. 





You look for heads and figures 
In the glowing coals so red— 

But fires must come to ashes, 
And boys must go to bed. 


A QUEER PET. 
BY PHILIP WARREN THAYER (AGE 12). 
(Sik er Badge. ) 

I WANTED to go fishing, but my mother said the 
water was too deep, and there were n’t any fish in the 
pond, anyway. You know how mothers are. She 
said, however, that if it would give me any satisfaction 
she would walk past the pond with me. I thought it 
would; so we went. 

On the sandy bank at one side of the pond we dis- 
covered a large turtle sunning itself with three or four 
babies. My mother said one of the little ones would 
make a good pet. I knew in a second which one I 


wanted, and, stranger yet, I knew just as quickly what 
his name was. Itwas’Rastus. It could n’t have been 
anything else. He was the most intelligent-lookin, 
one in the lot, and was about as large as an old-fashione: 
copper cent. We took him home and fed him angle- 
worms and small flies. A week later we took him wit] 
ustothecountry. In the yard I built a pen for him, 
which I sank a shallow dish filled with water, and fe 
him the same as before. He was not a hearty eater, 
and seemed to prefer to take food when alone. 

One morning, after about two weeks had passed, 
went out to feed him, as usual, and found he was gone. 
I could not find him anywhere, and never saw him 

again. There was a large, marshy place just below 

the house, and I hope he found it. I do not like to 
think of any other possibility. And yet, even if he 

did, he was so small and so young, how could he 
get along without his mother or me! 
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A LOG FIRE. 
BY EDITH LOUISE SMITH (AGE II). 
(Silver Badge.) 
WHEN autumn ’s past, and winter ’s come, 
The days grow long and chill; 


The sncw has covered all the earth, 
There ’s skating on the rill. 


That is the time we love the fire 
To warm and light the room ; 

To sit and watch the flick’ring flames 
That chase away the gloom. 


The storm may rage around the house, 
But you are safe and warm ; 

You do not mind the sobbing wind, 
The voice of the fierce storm ; 


For you are close beside the fire, 

; And you can have no fear ; 

\ The snow falls thick without the house 
But all within is cheer. 


And so we ’Il always love the fire 
When winter days are come ; 
And we will always learn each day 

To love our little home. 


A QUEER PET. 
BY NANNIE CLARK BARR (AGE I4). 
(Honor Member.) 


A QUEER pet she is, indeed, and a dangerous one; 
yet I love her, and she, I am sure, loves me, for as I 
sit and watch her, all silver and gold, she laughs back 
at me and throws me a kiss on the wind. 

It is of my own dear river I speak. Perhaps she is 
yours, too, if you live on the Mississippi, away from 
the grimy smoke of great cities. She coils her supple 
form right regally about my home, glorious in her 
broad immensity, delicately perfect in each dimpled 
ripple, grandly strong in the amber swells of her flood, 
or calm and still, deep green on the wave crests, deep 
violet in the hollows, as she speaks in her silent lan- 
guage of the immensity of her life and the greater im- 
mensity of her immortality. 

And yet she is my pet. This empress-river, constant 
through the unsullied ages since first she hollowed cut 
her path, yet full of ever-changing moods and fancies, 
fawns at my feet and tells me she loves me. 

But I fear her. For sometimes she looks up at me, 
stern and iron-gray, with the white foam flecking her 
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, snarling defiance to the storm ; and then it is I fear 
she may become my conqueror, and I shall go down to 
her, and in her fierce love she shall clasp me in her 
mighty arms forever. 

Now she is smiling, all gold and opaline flashes, 
and I forget that she has frowned; and as I sit on 
her bluffs and write this to you, who, perhaps, have 
never seen her, she is still my pet, and throws me 
a kiss on the wind. 


A LOG FIRE. 
BY DOROTHY E. DAVIS (AGE 9). 


Now by the nice log fire we sit, 
And mother reads us stories; 
So happy I am when the room is filled 
With many, many glories. 
The good log fire, 
The fine log fire, 


We rescued our belongings, but it was several days 
before they were fit to put on. But if we were not sat 


isfied with his first dam, all we had to do was to look 
into his majesty’s bright eyes to know that Ae was. 

When we broke camp, we put baby beaver back 
where we first found him; and as that was several years 
ago, I suppose he is now telling his great-grandchildren 
how he first taught men to make a dam. 





Of its bright light we ’ll never tire. Y i 
‘ 
' 
'kE ab ij) **A HEADING FOR DECEMBER.” BY M. FRANCES KEELINE \ 
OUEER PET. \ » 
A Jt EER PET ) AGE 16, (HONOR MEMBER.) 


BY KATHARINE L. CROUSE (AGE 16). 


He was a cunning little chap, that pet beaver of ours. 
We caught him when a mere baby and brought him to 
our camp in the Black Hills. 

We had often wondered if beavers were taught to 
build dams, or if it were their natural instinct. 

One night we set some bread by the fire to rise, then 
undressed and went to:bed to dream of home. In the 
middle of the night we were awakened by strange 
noises, but were too sleepy to get up and see what was 
the matter. The next morning, much to our sorrow, 
we found out the cause of our disturbed slumbers, and 
that beavers naturally know how to build dams. The 
bread dough rose so high that it flowed over the pan in 
a nice little stream on to the floor. Mr. Beaver, with 
true beaver instinct, had collected rocks, shoes, kindling- 
wood, and various other articles and made a dam to 
stop that runaway dough from traveling any farther. 





BY MARGARET DOBSON, AGE 16. 


“THE CHRISTMAS FIREPLACE.’ 


A QUEER PET. 


BY ALICE H, DU PONT (AGE I3). 


WE have a very queer and interesting pet. It is a 
Chinese dancing mouse. 

He is kept in a middle-sized aquarium half filled with 
bran, with a cup of hempseed and water in the middle. 

His body is about an inch and a half long. His color 
is black and white, and he has a very long nose and 
small eyes. He sleeps nearly all day, but when night 
comes he spins around so fast that you can hardly tell 
his head from his tail. 

First he will make a large circle all around the aqua- 
rium, and then a very small circle. He dances all night 
and goes to sleep when morning comes. 

Altogether, this mouse is a very queer pet. 


THE FIRE. 
BY MARY TRAVIS HEWARD (AGE 
(Honor Member.) 


Low hangs the mist, the weeping mist, 
on hill and dale and wold; 
frost has touched the autumn 
bloom, the autumn winds are cold; 
The summer days are dead long since, 
the year is growing old. 


LOG 


16). 


The 


The year is aging, but the young have 
youth and heart’s desire, 

So reck we not of sobbing wind that 
ever rises higher. 
Come, shut the wailing night-wind out, 
and gather round the fire! 
Come, gather in the ingle-nook and 
watch the red blaze grow 

From smallest spark that lights the 
brush in crevices below 

To rosy flames that laugh and hiss and 
beckon as they go. 


The rain is falling,—but within, the 
cheery blaze roars higher ; 

What more, on such a night as this, 
can youthful hearts desire? 

So bar the door and pile the logs and 


(HONOR MEMBER.) gather round the fire. 
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“‘A HEADING FOR DECEMBER.” BY 


BEATRIX BUEL, AGE 10 


A LOG FIRE. 
BY HELENE MABEL SAWYER (AGE 13). 
(Honor Member.) 


HE lies a fallen monarch at my feet, 
Taken by man a captive in the strife, 

While o’er his form the creeping red flames meet, 
And spring aloft in glowing, noisy life. 


Somewhere amidst a thousand other trees 
He lived his peaceful life and reigned as king; 
Among his branches crept the wand’ring breeze, 
There also came the feathered folk to sing. 


Brightly the sun shone on his waving crest, 

To quench his thirst the clouds shed many a tear, 
While by his parent Nature he was dressed 

In all the changing brilliance of the year. 


Perhaps upon the turf beneath his shade, 
Armed with his trusty bow, with bated breath, 

Rested the dusky brave, while down the glade 
Came the unconscious victim to his death. 


Such was his life; then came th’ all-conq’ring hand 
Of man, and ’neath its mighty strokes he fell. 
Resistless pow’r encompassed all the land, 
The tow’ring mountain and the wooded dell. 


And as I gaze upon its shrunken form, 
I see a gust of embers high upcast ; 

And, as ’t were struggling in a mighty storm, 
rhe log is rent apart, its life is past. 


A QUEER PET. 


BY JOHN C. HADDOCK, JR. (AGE II). 


BUGGINS was a peanut-bug from Brazil, and was a 
very queer-looking thing too, as he looked just like a 
peanut. 

He was not a bit cross, and one of his favorite pas- 
times was to try to bite my finger as I drew it around 
the top of the tea-table. 

One day a cross old lady came to stay a month, so I 
gave her my room. When she went to bed that night 


she screamed and then fainted, for on the pillow was 


NICHOLAS 


(SILVER BADGE.) 
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Buggins, who slept with me nights and |iad 
not heard of the change. 
The old lady left in the morning. 


THE FARMER’S LOG FIRE. 
BY MARION CLEVELAND (AGE I0). 


ALL through the crisp December day 
He keeps his fire a-going, 

And often when he wakes at morn 
He finds that it is snowing. 


And how good it seems to his child: 
To stand before that fire, 

And to feel the warmth it gives then 
As the mounting flames leap high: 


They think of fun they soon will hay 
On their bob-sled called ** Flyer’ 
And as they think of that happy tin« 

They are by his great log-fire. 


A QUEER PET. 

(A True Story.) 
BY MARY BERDAN BUCKINGHAM (AGE 13). 

ALTHOUGH to some it would that this story 
does not come under the head of ‘‘ A Queer Pet,” I think 
it does; for it was a pet, and the thing I am going to 
tell about it is certainly very queer. 

One day two little sisters, who were very fond of pet 
heard that a parrot was for sale at some place in town, 
and they decided to buy it. 

So after going to see it, and finding everything satis- 
factory, they brought it home in a cage. The bird was 
a bright green in color, but the man had told them it 
was too young to talk yet. The next day they tried to 
teach it something, but it obstinately refused to learn. 
Days went by, and yet it learned nothing, in spite of 
all the efforts the girls had made, and at last they gave 
it up. 

After a while, during which time the parrot was 
left to its own devices, it began to act queerly, 
and at last its owners decided it was sick; and 
Mrs. , the girls’ mother, said she thought it pr 
ably needed a bath, and that she would undertake the 
job. 

So that afternoon she took the parrot and started to 
give it a most vigorous scrubbing, when, to her amaz: 
ment, the green rubbed off entirely, and she found that 


No wonder it would not talk, 


if 


seem 








she was washing a crow / 
and that it acted very peculiarly, with a thick layer 
paint over it! Do you think so? 

FIRE. 

COOMBS (AGE 14) 


A LOG 
BY HELEN COPELAND 
(lonor Meméer.) 
SNAPPING, crackling, hissing, 
While the wind outside is wailing, 
Sometimes roaring, sometimes shrieking, 
Sometimes moaning long and low: 
A log fire is a living thing, 
Of many moods and changes, 
Until the embers fall apart 
And give their dying glow. 


Laughing, dancing, glancing, 
Making strange, fantastic figures ; 
Half concealing, half revealing 
All the corners of the room; 
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Sometimes leaping, sometimes crawling, 
Playing tag among the shadows, 

Till it drives away in triumph 
The winter twilight’s gloom. 


Talking, sighing, whispering, 
Telling secrets of the forest, 
Where the gnarled and lofty branches 
Used to greet the early day; 
Purring, murmuring, crooning 
All their long-forgotten sagas, 
Till at last the Fire Spirit 
Leaves the ashes cold and gray. 


THE LOG FIRE. 
BY FRANCES L. ROSS (AGE 14). 


OuTSIDE the snow has fallen deep, 
And clothes the earth in white; 
Each tree and bush its burden bears 

Beneath the cold starlight. 


The cold north wind blows strong and loud ; 
Its shrieks have grown still higher ; 

But inside all is snug and warm 

y Beside the great log fire. 


0 The flames leap up right merrily, 


NICHOLAS 
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A LOG FIRE. 
BY ELIZABETH P. JAMES (AGE 10). 


WE all sat round the big log fire, 
Jany and Bobby and I, 

While mother sang songs and played on the lyre, 
While father sat smoking near by. 


We all sat round the fire and thought 
Of the summer-time and spring, 

And of the beauty and good they brought 
To any and every thing. 


We all sat there and listened to mother, 
And were thankful for everything: 
For sister and brother and one another, 
And summer and winter and spring. 


LEAGUE LETTERS. 


Sr. Paut, Minn. 
Dear St. Nicnoras: I am a member of the St. Nicholas 
League, and I inclose a picture of a bear for your wild-animal 
photograph contest. This picture was taken by me in Yellow- 
stone Park. We were having lunch by the roadside when this bear 
(a cinnamon) came out of the woods and calmly took possession. 
We gathered up the lunch and retreated to the wagon, leaving him 
to enjoy the scra The picture shows him cleaning out a can of 
chicken. Youn most sincerely, 
Puiwie W. ALLIson (AGE 16). 
(The photograph is shown on page 179.) 





And in them we can see LIVE 
Strange pictures of the days gone by 


TO LEARN an> LEARN TO LIVE 





And days that are to be. 


$- Gray castles rise before our eyes, 

AS And round them ladies fair 

it And knights of old, so true and bold, 
o Who live to do and dare. 


of And then we see ourselves when we, 


e Some future day, shall fight 
And conquer sin and wickedness, 
is And help to make wrong right. 


1 But, ah, we are not yet full-grown! 
School-days are not yet o’er ; 

e And so we spring up from the fire 
To dream our dreams no more. 


AROUND A LOG FIRE. 
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a BY ISOBEL DEBORAH WEAVER ‘‘A HEADING FOR DECEMBER.” BY MARJORIE BRIDGMAN, AGE 11. (SILVER BADGE.) 


t (AGE 10). 
°T 1s Christmas eve; 


The fire ’s piled high 
With Yule-logs blazing merrily. 


The Christmas-tree 
Is loaded down 
With Christmas presents bought in town. 


The children dance, 
And gaily sing 
What Santa Claus to them will bring. 


The grown folks sit 
Around the fire, 
And as the flames rise high’r and high’r, 


They talk of when 
They, too, were young, 
And by the fire their stockings hung. 


VoL. XXXIII.—24. 









Funt, MIcHIGAN 

My pear Sr. Nicuoras: If you only knew or could imagine 
what joy you brought to one girl to-day, you would feel repaid, 
I think, for the bother of sending my beautiful badge and five 
dollars. 

I have worked hard on several competitions in two years, but 
have n’t even seen my name on the honor-roll until August. Then 
I was just crazy —now I am still more so. Will you answer this 

uestion beneath my letter? May I try, and have the righ? to try 
for the Cash Prize? Thanking you so very much, I will remain, 
Ever your interested reader, 
Joyce M. Stocum. 


Ves, you are allowed to compete for a Cash Prize after winning 
any dine “Wild Animal” awards.— Epitor. 


OTHER valued letters have been’ received from Phyllis Sargent, 
Michae) R. H. Murray, Jean L. Holcombe, Elizabeth C. Solis, 
Seargent P. Wild, Muriel Bush, Benita Rosalind Guggenheim, 
Helen H. Newby, Helen Stieren Schorneck, Ma z. S. Root, 
Caro B. Sarmiento, Eleanor Johnson, Theobald Forstall, Helen 
Semple, Ethel Hastings, Harriet D. Day, Eleanor L. Halpin, Mar- 
jory Ward, Harriet E. Fitts, Katharine A. Robertson, Ida Klein, 
Margaret "Reeve, Mary Louise Chancellor, Gladys L’Estrange 
Moore, Dorothy Norwood, Mary E. /Askew, Marta Cardenal, 
Frances Mitchell, Joseph S. G. Bolton, Harold Fowler Gerrard. 
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Marion Marjorie Macy 


Mary i Latta 


Susan Warren Wilbur Jessie Bogen 


Erma Bertha Mixson Helen Everit 
Ralph P. Blackledge 
Cat Marjorie C. Paddock 
Beatrice Washburne 


, d ‘ 
Maud Dudley Shackel- Adele Blauvelt 


poe 
Westcott M anes Whitney 


—_— Delight Wood- Merci Williamson 

Anna Eveleth Holman Helen Newbold 
Spi 

Helen Margaret Lewis Margaret E. Webb 


Lois M. Cunningham 
r Anna _— ae 


Grace Leslie — Alice i. Milne 


Harriet foam McKee Clara Shanafelt y 


Macon Caroline Todd E. S. Park 

x.§ Harriette Kyler Pease 
Helen Louise Stevens 
Anna H. Denniston Anna Loraine Wash- 
Olive Winifred Leigh- _ 





THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


. A list of those whose work would have been used had space permitted. 
No. 2. A list of those whose work entitles them to encouragement. 


Freda Eisenberg 
Forest Kiester 
Helen Adams 
Elizabeth Schwartz 
Flora Wiggins 
Alice Craige Martin 
Ruth D. Crandall 
Roberta Winans 
Ehzabeth Lewis 
Norah L. Robinson 
Lois Hubbard 
Dorothy Draper 
Corinne Benoit 
Catharine H. Straker 
Frances C. Jeffery 
Irene Bowen 
Thoda Cockroft 
Theodora Vinal 
Grace Gates 
Elizabeth Atherton 


PROSE 2. 


Edith Pine 
Marianna Lippincott 
Hardenia R. Fletcher 
Bertha Torchiani 
Gertrude E. Mair 
Margaret Schaeffer 
Gladys Alison 
orge Warren Brett 
i; osephine Whitbeck 
Lloyd Frier 
Louise V. Prussing 
Mary d’ Antignac 
Lilienthal 
Laurence Siegfried 
Robert James Malone 
Richard M. Anderson 
Mildred H. Cook 
Genevieve M. Ed- 
monds 
Dorothy Williams 
M. Gertrude Moore 
Earl R. K. Daniels 
Katharine Jean 
Middleton 
Mabel Geary 
Arthur H. Napier 
Lorna Keill 
Ellen Low Mills 
Ben S. Adams 
Alice S. Hopson 
Eva Horner 
Paul Daniels 
H. Grant Hodgkins 
Eleanor Forwood 
Stella G. McGehee 
Beulah Elizabeth 
Amidon 
Genevieve Torrey 
Loretto Lamar Chap- 


pell 
Ehzabeth Kinney 


BY EDWIN G. CRAM, AGE 16, 


Margaret Hyland 
Hortense Cravens 
Eleanor R. Cook 
Mabel G. Memminger 
Therese Born 
Daisy E. Brettell 
William Deane 
Anna S. Ward 
Josephine Sturgis 
Edith Minaker 
Ruth C. Jones 
Henrietta Brownell 
Margaret Elizabeth 
Allen 
Constance Barclay 
Edna M. Hatch 
Frances Randolph 
Josephine Matienzoy 
Roman 
Virginia Livingston 
unt 
Hadassah Backus 
Leila H. Duncan 
Jean C. Freeman 
Cammilla Ringhouse 
Thomas Golding 
Julia Grant Moore 
Gebsiatie ~~ , 
ohn in right 
fame vlan . 


DRAWINGS tr. 


M. C. Kinne 

Robert Edmand Jones 

Ella Elizabeth Pres- 
ton 

Charlotte Waugh 

Gladys L’E. Moore 

Una Logan 

E. L. Kastler 

Mary S. Schaeffer 

Beatrice Andrews 

Elizabeth Otis 

Samuel Davis Otis 

William W. West- 


ring, Jr. 
Mildred D. Yenawine 
Mildred H. Whitney 
Ruth Cutler 


Elsie Margaret Hunter 


Burr Cook 

Ethel Irwin 

Mildred G. Burrage 

Joseph O’ Neil 

Esther F. Aird 

Eleanor Frances 
Welsh 

Alice Humphrey 

Dorothy T. Horne 

Clem Dickey 

Flora Sheen 

Vera Marie Demens 

May Thomas 


DRAWINGS 2. 


Hall Funke 
Dorothy Willy 
William Robert 
Wilson 
Marguerite B. Albert 
essie Louise Taylor 
mily W. Browne 
Bertha Gage Stone 
Mary M. Price 
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Lloyd Parsons 

Katharine Stilwell 

Evelyn Buchanan 

Mildred Emerson 
Williams 

Sarah M. Bradley 

~—e P. Van Bu- 


Richard Allen 
Virginia Sanford 


cKee 
Marguerite F. Strathy Leland H. Lyon 


nm Roth 
Gusenee Ledger- 


wood 
Edith M. Crombie 
Harry Leopold 

a ker 


Martha Oathout 

Elizabeth Robinson 

Lawrence E. Birdsall 

Rita Wood 

Winifred C. Hamilton 

Mary Pemberton 
Nourse 

Helen Parfitt 

Marie Atkinson 

Anne Furman Gold- 
smith 

Fay Pettit 

Rita Ward 

Matilde Kroehle 

Orrell Barnes 

——— Holloway 
atharine E. Butler 

Celestine C. Waldron 


Aline Jean Macdonald 
Mary Cornelia Mallett 


Grace Cutter Stone 
Margaret Reed 
Howard Wallingford 
Georgina Wood 
Laura L. Ramsay 
May W. Ball 
Abe S. Behrman 
Willie Lord 
Katharine L. Havens 
Penelope Barker 
Noyes 
Arthur F. Grube 
William M. Robson 
Samuel Hodges 
Dorothy Eaton 
Ruth Allen 
Marjorie Pope 
Amy O. Bradley 
Dorothy Llewellyn 
Rose T. Briggs 
Beatrice Eugenie Car- 
leton 
Mary Adams 
Constance I. How 


Washington C. Huyler 


Nelly B. Lewis 
Rebecca M. Hart 
Sophie L. Mott 
Helen Funke 
Kathleen Buchanan 
Charlotte H. Knapp 
Raymond E. Cox 
Marjory S. Ward 
Leonard Jacob 
Frances G. Jackson 
Dorothy G. Hamilton 
Louise Daries 
May Piorkowsky 
Ray McCallum 
Gay H. Reboul 
Katherine McLaren 
Elma Joffrion 
Charlotte St. G. 
Nourse 4 
Fred B. Downing 
osephine Bell 
atherine Hodge 
Minnie B. Davidson 
Harwell Ellis 
Ruth Brockington 
Katherine Read 
Ellen W. Wise 
Ethel Messervy 


Eugene L. Walter 
Carl B. Timberlake 


PHOTOGRAPHS :. 


Marian C. Rowe 
Irene Mersereau 
Arthur H. Wilson 
Mildred Eastey 
Ada B. Boyce 
Katharine D. Williams 
Florence Rutherfurd 1 
Smith 
Ruth Seele 
Phyllis B. 
Cooke 


Frederic C. Smith 
Edmund S. McCaw- 


ley 
Hazel E. Blake 
Morris D. Dougla 
Samuel Dowse Rob- 


bins 
Arthur M. McClure 
Natalie Ott 
Elizabeth H. Webster 
Parsons Greenleaf 


udie- 


bias Wormser 


Edith F. Cornell 
Gertrude Harrison 
Richard M. Cox 
. Foster 
Mary Gertrude 
Brownell 
Helen L. K. Porter 
Margaret Shuman 
Pearl Pignol 
Houston Woodward 
Marguerite K. Mayo 
Harnet Bingaman 
W. J. Hickmott, Jr 
Isadore Douglas 
Spencer Mastick 
Bertha D. Reimer 
Florence Short 
Carol S. Williams 
Marion Paulding 
Murdock 
Katharine Ordway 
Christine R. McCordic 
— Bauer 
argaret A. Dole 
Katherine S. Williams 
Clarence E. Simonson 
Eleanor Hill 
Louisa M. Tilton 
Mildred Ashley 
Charles R. Kingsley 
Harold Wilhamson 
H. Ernest Bell 
Rosamund L. Bigelow 
Leila M. Nielson 
Gertrude M. Howland 
Helen L. Richards 
Dorothy V. Gresham 
Alfred Lynd 
edna Chapman 
Virginia C. Merritt 
Allyn R. Jennings 
Mary C. Smith 
Randolph G. Adams 
Tom Lamoreaux 
Harvey F. Stevenson 
Ruth H. Matz 
Josephine Duke 
Robert V. Adams, Jr 
Caroline B. Schenck 
Lucy T. Dawson 
Cecilia Brewster 
Agnes Sanger Claflin 
Mollie Brooks 
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Susan J. Appleton 
or? — pees 


Elizabeth Spahr 
Albertina L. Pitkin 
Agnes R. Lane 
Beatrice Heinemann 


Alice Wangenheim 
Flora M. Sturdee 
Hoyt Sherman Jean avis 
May Louse Smith Gertrude Wood 
S. Rendall Bushnell Nancy Coleman 


Ralph Gates Eleanor Phillips Janet Ruth Rankin 


Francis Marion Miller Lucia Beebe Dorothy Carr 
Chfford H. Pangburn Norma J. Mueller ames 5S. Plant 
Arthur J. White Helen Wurdemann ura F. 


Margaret Spahr 
Arthur J. Goldsmith 


Emmeline Inbusch 
Knight C. Cowles 
Ruth M. Adt 
Dorothy oa : ooks 
> , Cora Edi ellman 
PHOTOGRAPHS 2. Mary F. Underhill 
Beth Peters Dean Helen Barnes 
Charles M. Ffoulke, Jr. Bernard Raymond 
Mary J. Fletcher Gertrude Riker Hoyt 
Edward Stafford Mary Hunter 

Marian Van Santvoord Archibald S. Mac- 


Hilliard Comstock 
ewis Holbrook 

S. Butler Murray, Jr. 

PUZZLES 2. 


Marianna Kroehle 

William Ellis Keysor 

Marguerite Agnes 
Pressprich 

Morton L. Mitchell 

Gertrude F. Hussey 


Toedt dona’ arie B. Townsend 
Imogene M. James Anna E. Greenleaf 
Edith C. Bunting ohn Little a 
Eleanore Myers rothy Wormser te 
Horace E. Allen Anne W. Brewster & 


Elisabeth Curtis Elsie Dwight Marsh nN 


Victor Gillots Charles M. Holt ts 
Edna Behre Floyd Clarkson gy 
Mary B. Hazard Madison Parker Dyer at 
Arthur E.Seamans Thomas Turnbull, 3d. _ ae 
Katherine Andrews Jane Shoemaker y tg. te 
Frederica Going Norris ~ oS 
Charles Rauch Hunter | a Finch _ ~ ° 
A. B. Rehbein Rosalie Day SS oS 
Nellie Shane Alice Shiley Willis SS 
Dwight S. Fuller Margaret Griffith = oy ie 
——_ — ~ ~~ 
Isabella Puffer 7 
Theedesia Lenge- PUZZLES 1. a — 
necker oer Farr Simons a 
Dorothy Cross nid Hat a i 


el 
Elizabeth Beal Berry 
E. Adelaide Hahn 
Alice D. Karr 
Doris Hackbusch on 
Mary E. Dunbar 
Corinne J. Reinheimer 
Sara L. Gofton 
W. S. Maulsby 
Katharine King 
Helen Carter 
Harriet B. Hyde 
Bessie Kennedy 


Winifred Ver Nooy 
Cornelia Bowdish 
Wing 
Florence L. Jones 
F. Leroy Newcomb 
Marjorie Carpenter 
Elizabeth R. Martin 
Lydia A. Rafter 
Gertrude Palmer 
Elsie S. Church 
Miriam Cragin 
Harold S, Seamans 





LEAGUE NOTES, ETC. 


Miss DorotHea DaPonte Wittiams, of Shepherd’s Bush, 
London, England, should send a better address, as letters forwarded 
to the above have been returned, undelivered. 


In answer to a request for suggestions for a novel entertainment 
suitable to high-school students, we could do no better than to refer 
our correspondent and other readers to page 156 and following pages 
of this number. A really remarkable series of Christmas tableaux is 
there given,— tableaux that may be produced without scenery and 
with only such costumes as may easily be made in the house. A 
feature of the entertainment might be the reading of the quaint old 
English verse which is printed with each tableau; or other appro- 
priate quotations or selections might be read while the curtain is up. 


Charlotte E. Clay may obtain a book of St. Nicuoxas plays for her 
entertainment this winter, by sending a request, and agreeing to 
return the book when the entertainment is over. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 
No. 843. Merwyn Linton, Secretary, six members. Address, 


311 N. Byers St., Joplin, Mo. 

No. 844. ‘‘ Just the Girls.” Ruth Hayner, President; Edith 
Ross, Secretary; six members. Address, 542 Main St., Stevens 
Point, Wis. (No, 844 would like to correspond with foreign chapters.) 

No. 845. ‘*South Dakota Chapter.” Paul F. Sherman, Presi- 
dent; Grattan Fitz Gibbons, Secretary ; twelve members. Address, 
315 N. Summit Ave., Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


No. 846. George Keating, President; fourteen members. Ad- 
dress, 342 W. 31st St., New York City. 
No. 847. Lorraine Grimm, President; Esther Bienfang, Secre- 


tary; six members. Address, Jefferson, Wis. 

No. 848. ‘Six Jolly Good Timers.” Aileen Monahan, Secre- 
tary; six members. Address, 808 11th St., Greeley, Colo. 

No. 849. ‘* Die Lustigen Madchen.” Edna L. Moore, President; 
Bertha G. Stone, Secretary; seven members. Address, 7 Central 
St., Somerville, Mass. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION No. 75. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 


Margaret A. Brownlee badges each month for the best origina/ poems, stories, 


drawings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. 
Also cash prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge win- 
ners who shall again win first place. ‘‘ Wild Animal 
and Bird Photograph” prize-winners winning the cash 
prize will not receive a second gold badge. 

Competition No. 75 will close December 20 (for for- 
eign members December 25). The awards will be an- 
nounced and prize contributions published in St. NICH- 
OLAS for March. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four 
lines. Title to contain the word ‘‘Mountain” or 
‘* Mountains.” 

Prose. Story or article of not more 

than four hundred words. Subject, ‘‘ The 

Story of a Word” (giving the history of 
its origin and meaning). 

Photograph. Any size, interior or ex- 
terior, mounted or unmounted; no blue 
prints or negatives. Subject, ‘‘ The 
Midwinter Hills.” 

Drawing. Indiaink, very black 
writing-ink, or wash (not color). 
Two subjects, ‘‘ Study of a Child” 
and a Heading or Tail- 
piece for March. 

Puzzle. Any sort, 
but must be accom- 
panied by the answer 
in full, and must be 
indorsed. 

- Puzzle - answers. 
Best, neatest, and most 
complete set of an- 
swers to puzzles in 


BY EVERARD A. McAVOY, this issue of St. NIcH- 


AGE 14. OLAS. Must be in- 
dorsed. 
Subjects. A silver badge will be given for the best 


list of subjects. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage 
the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. 7Zhird Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


ANY reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent free. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, mws¢ bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as ‘‘ original” by parent, teacher, or guardian, who 
must be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution is 
not copied, but wholly the work and idea of the sender. 
If prose, the number of words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a separate sheet, but on the 
contribution itself—if a manuscript, on the upper mar- 
gin; if a picture, om the margin or back. Write or draw 
on one side of the paper only. A contributor may send 
but one contribution a month —not one of each kind, 
but one only. Address: 

The St. Nicholas League, 
Union Square, 
New York. 











BOOKS AND READING. 





THERE are the quiet and 
methodical boys and girls 
who like to keep things. in order as well as their 
noisier brothers and sisters. Both sorts have 
their work to do in the world, and each sort 
should respect the good qualities of the other — 
which is the Christmas spirit, by the way. The 
quieter ones may be glad of the suggestion that 
they keep a little diary in which to jot down 
references to books and articles appropriate to 
certain seasons or holidays. The pleasure of 
celebrating red-letter days is greatly increased 
by the knowledge of their past history, and this 
we find either in books or in the magazine ar- 
ticles clever writers have composed with much 
study. This holiday season is an excellent 
time to make a beginning. 

FORGET THE A WISE teacher says, “ In 
PRINT. reading one ought to be as 
little conscious of the printed page as possible. 
If one can read a description in Scott, and see 
the picture as if it were a painting or an actual 
scene, without consciousness of the printed page, 
he does his best reading.” If it be found that 
an author does not succeed in giving you food 
for your imagination, he is likely to be a poor 
story-teller, though he may have other qualities 
that are valuable. The great writers are usu- 
ally distinguished by their power of setting the 
reader’s mind to the active making of images, 
though they may do this in some other way 
than by long descriptions. 

READING AND Ir adds greatly to the in- 

COMPARING. terest of a book to compare 
one’s impressions with those of a friend; but 
this is usually done in a careless way — it may 
be ina brief conversation. Both the value and 
the interest of the comparison would be in- 
creased by making notes during your reading 
of some book, and then letting a friend read the 
same book and make notes without seeing 
yours. When the written accounts are brought 
together, both readers will profit by the compari- 
son. But, in order that you and your friend 
may not take widely different points of view, it 
would be best to agree upon a few headings 


A LITERARY 
DIARY. 


under which to group the notes you make. 
For instance, you might each tell what inci- 
dents pleased you both; the order in which you 
rank the main characters; qualities in which 
the book excels; those in which it is lacking; 
what book it reminds you of; and so on. 

AUTHORS’ TWO Most of us mean to be 

SIDES. acquainted with the great 
writers of the English language, at least, and it 
is only fair to them and to ourselves to begin 
our acquaintance as pleasantly as possible. For 
that reason it is wise to ask advice of some 
older person who is fond of the author we mean 
to read. Often an author will have written in 
several differing styles. Some writings we may 
like ; others may offend us, and prevent us from 
inquiring further. 

No author has written always well; and there 
is trash published under all great names. Re- 
member, too, that there are books to tell us 
which reading is best, and what are the best 
works of any author. 

WHATEVER we may not 
know about the early his- 
tory of England, we are all likely to remember 
King Canute and his rebuke to his courtiers, as 
told in Thackeray’s ballad. Henry Morley in 
his “ Sketch of English Literature ” gives a poem 
that is said to have been composed by this king 
while rowing by a monastery on the banks of 
the river. Here is a part of it: 


POEM BY KING 
CANUTE. 


“ Merrily sang the monks in Ely 
While King Canute rowed by; 
Row, young men, near the shore 
And hear the song of the monks.” 


This little song is said to have been remembered 
for many generations afterward, and to have 
been sung by the English people for a hundred 
years after the Norman Conquest. 

THe “New York Trib- 
une” not long ago began its 
literary supplement with an editorial paragraph 
speaking of the attitude of young people toward 
great writers. “Experience is everything to 
the born reader of books,” the editorial critic 


BLIND TO GOOD 
BOOKS. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


remarks ; “ but it will do nothing for the person 
born with his senses sealed where books are 
concerned ”; and he then expresses a fear that 
the number of such unfortunate beings is larger 
than is supposed. Are there young people who 
can never come to know the delight a great 
book brings to a book-lover?—who do not 
feel a glow of affection toward some of the 
shabby-coated old friends that live on the book- 
shelves of their own rooms? We should not 
expect to find such among readers of St. NicHo- 
LAS at least, wherever else they may be found. 

WHERE thereare so many 
good reasons for becoming 
acquainted with the best English literature, it 
seems hardly necessary to suggest yet another. 
Nevertheless, readers will tell you that one of 
the greatest advantages coming to them from 
fellowship with great authors is the sort of free- 
masonry that unites those who have read and 
enjoyed the same books. There are few ways 
of coming to an understanding so quickly or so 
satisfactorily as through the sympathy springing 
from similar tastes in reading. By the books 
we like we may know one another ; but in order 
to enter into the charmed circle of lovers of lit- 
erature we must be upon familiar terms with the 
few great books that have furnished entertain- 
ment and delight to whole generations of read- 
ers. Knowing the ordinary juvenile books can 
bring little beside short-lived amusement; but 
through the aristocracy of literature, the books 
that are truly noble, we acquire the friendship 
of their authors and the authors’ friends. 

A QUESTION TO A LETTER recently re- 

BE ANSWERED. ceived asks what we think 
of Edna Lyall’s books “for girls between 13 
and 16 years.” We should be glad to reply 
if we could, but have nothing to help us to 
decide the question, beyond a general principle. 
We believe that novel-reading belongs to more 
mature years than those given, and that while 
there are a few novels entirely suitable even for 
young readers, there are other forms of literature 
that should be preferred. Persons of mature age 
may judge of novels for themselves; but until 
there has been some experience of life there is 
danger of learning false standards from the 
methods necessary in novel-writing. This will 
be evident to any thoughtful boy or girl upon 


A FREE- 
MASONRY. 
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comparing fact with fiction. It seems to us that 
nearly all the lists of books sent in by children 
show that they are reading far forward of their 
age. Thus one girl names in her brief list: 
“John Halifax,” “Tale of Two. Cities,” and 
“The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood.” 
No doubt all are good and they are certainly 
interesting — but — well, how different they are ! 
LITTLE TIME FOR Mr. SIDNEY LEE, an Eng- 
READING. lishman especially noted for 
his studies in connection with Shakespeare and 
his works, suggests that the worst effect of read- 
ing poor books is to destroy the taste for really 
good and useful reading, for the mind may de- 
velop tastes in reading that will destroy the 
judgment. Unless there is some little difficulty 
in reading a book, it is rare that that book is 
worth your time. If the author’s thoughts do 
not cause the reader to think for himself, they 
are hardly worth entertaining. Mr. Lee be- 
lieves that one who goes through life “ turning 
a deaf ear to the voice of great literature ” must 
have aims that are of the “earth earthy.” “The 
past is a sealed book to him who lives solely in 
the present, solely for himself.” He also says, 
with great wisdom, that those who have the 
least spare time for reading ought for that very 
reason to expend that time only in becoming 
acquainted with the best literature. 

No doubt most of you 
are familiar with the story 
told of Edison when, as a boy, he first began to 
read — that he resolved to go through the books 
in a library in regular order. Indeed, the story 
was printed in St. NICHOLAS some years ago, 
and its absurdly funny side perhaps makes us 
forget how much pluck is indicated by young 
Edison’s resolution. But the anecdote is re- 
called here because some girls and boys are 
quite as foolish in a different way. They de- 
cide to undertake a course of reading as a se- 
rious duty, fail to keep it up, and then resolve 
“not to bother any more about it.” There is 
no need to make a painful task of reading. It 
is enough to take it as it comes, selecting the 
best and enjoying its superiority. There is no 


READING NOT A 
TASK. 


law compelling us to read even all the classics. 
The wisest advisers bid young people to be led 
largely by their tastes, provided those tastes 
have been formed under wholesome conditions. 








THE LETTER-BOX. 





EDITORIAL NOTE. 





THROUGH an oversight, the words “ M. J. E. Bulloz, 
Editeur,” were not printed with the legend under the pic- 
ture, “ A Little School-girl of France,” by Pascau, which 
formed the frontispiece of the November number. We 
beg to express to M. Bulloz our apologies for the unin- 
tentional omission. 


WARREN, Pa. 

Dear St. Nick: I don’t believe there were ever such 
nice stories as appear in St. NicHoas. I have taken 
you ever since I canremember. I was very much inter- 
ested in “ Denise” and “ Ned Toodles,” as I have a dear 
little pony ofmyown. His name is Thomas Donald. He 
is about twenty years old. He is such a little mischief. 
When we first got him we kept him in the livery-stable. 
When there was no one around, he slipped off his bridle, 
went to the oat-box and, opening it with his mouth, he 
proceeded to eat his fill. One St. Patrick’s Day my sister 

ary got a lot of green cheese-cloth and trimmed the 
little fellow all up, and the 1st of May he was loaded 
down with flowers. We don’t know when his birthday 
is, so we had it the 4thof July. I trimmed him with flags 
and red, white, and blue ribbons and then I got on his 
back (I was dressed in white, with a red, white, and blue 
sash), and rode around near the farm. We live on a 
farm in summer. I forgot to say that Tom was a Shet- 
land pony. I wish youa a life, dear St. NICHOLAS, 
and reinain, Your faithful reader, 

RACHEL TALBOTT (age 11). 





° CARTHAGE, Mo. 
Dear St. NicHo.as: I have never written to you, 
so I thought I would. 

Iam the -“_ one in my grade at school who takes 
you, and when the number comes each month it is a great 
favorite I can tell you, and is passed about for a week. 
Sometimes the teacher reads aloud one of the articles. 

My uncle used to take you when he was a little boy, 
and I have five old bound volumes. 

We made a little desk from “ The Practical Boy ” this 
spring and it is as pretty as it can be. 

Of all the stories you have had since I have taken you, I 
like “ The Shark Boy” and “ Elinor Arden, Royalist,” 
the best. ; 

Hoping you will have some more stories like “ Elinor 
Arden, Royalist,” I am, 

Your interested reader, 
RutH DULTY CRANDALL. 





NAPLES, ITALY. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am an American boy seven 
years old, and I live up by Vesuvius. 

Vesuvius is in eruption, and we are not afraid, because 
there is an observatory that has electrical instruments 
which go in the ground, and so we know three days be- 
fore if there is any danger. We watch the lava rolling 
down the mountain and the flames as they go up in the 
air. It looks as if the mountain was breathing. 

This is my first letter to St. NICHOLAS. 

Your friend, 
CHARLES INGALLS MORTON. 





My Dear St. NicHoLas: I have taken you six or 
seven years, and you grow more dear to me every month, 
it seems. I am much interested in “The Riddle-Box ” 


and “ Books and Reading.”” Iam a member of the League 
and have been on the Roll of Honor twice, and hope 
some day to win a gold or silver badge. I am very proud 
of m eague badge, that all League girls and boys 
may a proud of! And I feel that the League has been 
a great help to me, both in my school work and for en- 
joyment. I wish all girls could belong. I am trying 
harder every day to “ Live to Learn and Learn to Live.” 
I am 13 years old and live in Palo Alto, California. 
Your loving reader, 
ReBeEccA EpITH HILLEs. 





MUNICH, GERMANY. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: Though it is now nearly nine- 
teen years since I first began to look forward to the first 
of each month as being the earliest date at which you 
might arrive, yet I have never once written to tell you 
how much enjoyment you have often brought me. Five 
of the nineteen years have been spent in Germany and 
Italy, and the bit of fresh American life and thought 
which you carried between your covers was very welcome 
to an American girl, who, in spite of admiring and greatly 
enjoying the art and music which one finds in these 
Old World countries, yet misses the energetic, wide- 
awake life of her own country, and has been often very 
homesick. 
Wishing you a very long life, and great success in the 
future, believe me always your grateful reader and well- 
wisher, GERTRUDE McCCRACKAN. 





LONDON, ENGLAND. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have taken you for three years, 
and love you very much. My home is in Santa Clara, 
California, but I have been traveling in Europe for nearly 
six months. I enjoyed the article in the September num- 
ber about architecture ; I wish you would have another. 
I enjoyed Rome the most of all the European cities I 
have seen. St. Peter’s is grand; such vastness is hard 
to conceive, and the great mosaics in the dome are won- 
derful. Paris was very delightful, and the buildings 
there are beautiful. I visited the battle-field of Water- 
loo. There is a great mound in the center, with a lion 
on the top. There are over two hundred and twenty 
steps to the top, and the view is very fine. All the 
ground of the mound was carried to the top on the backs 
of women, who earned six cents a day. 

I saw many other beautiful and wonderful things. I 
was so sorry to hear of Mrs. Dodge’s death. She was 
my favorite author. I am sure children will mourn 
her death all over the world. 

Wishing you the greatest success in the future, | 
remain, Your interested reader, 

MARGARET BEATTIE (age 12). 





INTERESTING letters, which we would gladly print did 
space permit, have also been received from Susan Tal- 
mage, Ellie Wood Page, E. W. Machado, Oliver S. 
Powell, Elizabeth Black, Hattie Bernice Ellis, Edgar A. 
Y. Bright, Ruth and Josephine Van Buren, Agnes L. 
Neuer, Edna R. Meyle, Herbert Dean, Amy Leak, 
Theresa R. Robbins, Dorothy Meggison, Constance 
Remington, Fanny Post, Ruth Brockington, Laura Gris- 
wold, Margaret MacMartin, Helen Shaw, Emma C. 
Boyd, Margaret Davis, Katharine H. Redding, Ethel 
L. Sullivan, Freda Goldson, Leona Bercu. 


Igo 











XUM 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


WorD-SQUARE. 1. Pago’a. 2. Avenor. 3. Gemini. 4. Onions. 


s. Donnat. 6. Arista. 


Initials, Goldsmith ; third row, 
4. Dove. 5. Seen. 6. 


ConceaLep Dovsie AcrosTIc 
Traveller. 1. Gate. 2. Ogre. 3. 
Male. 7. Isle. 8. Then. 9. Here. 


Novet Beneapincs. Garfield. 
E-den, Alden. 3. G-rain, s-ing, raining. 
5. T-in, D-ane, mane. 6. T-en, d-roll, 
lantern. 8. O-de, a-part, depart. 


Mary Chilton. Cross-words: 1. 
4. aYe. 5. welCome. 6. tHe. 
ro. woOds. 11. piNes. 


1. A-go, o-ne, gone. 2. P-al, 
4. A-fire, f-arm, firearm. 
enroll. 7. P-lan, s-tern, 


truMpet. 


Hemans ACROSTIC. 
7. white. 


>, coAst. 3. fiRst. 
8. EngLand. 9. waTer. 


ILLUSTRATED NUMERICAL EniGMA. ‘He that is giddy thinks 


the world turns round.’ 


To our PuzzLers: 
be addressed to St. NicnoLas Riddle-box, care of 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE SEPTEMBER NuMBER were received, before September rsth, from J 
— Eugenie A. Steiner — Doris, Jean, and Esther — Allil and Adi— Martha G. Schreyer — Gladys L. 


Jo and I —“ Duluth” 
‘Chuck ”’ 
Elsa Schuh, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 
vens, t— R. M. Willever, 1—A. 
Porter, 4— P. Powers, 1 — L. Biggers, 1 — Benj. 


M. Stites, 1—L. A. Stetson, 


— Elizabeth D. Lord — Harriet O’Donnell — Dorothy Rutherford — Nessie and Freddie— Mary E. 


ne SEPTEMBER NuMBER were received, before September 15th, from G. 


Dovete BEHEADINGS AND CurTaitincs. Thanksgiving. 1. 


En-trea-ts, tear. 2. Ac-hiev-es, hive. 3. Co-nsta-nt, ants. 4. An- 
noun-ce, noun. 5. Un-kind-ly, kind. 6. Un-sign-ed, sign. 7. 
Ch-angi-ng, gain. 8. Ac-cide-nt, iced. 9. De-ceiv-es, vice. 


to. Ep-idem-ic, idem. 11. Co-ncei-ve, nice. 12. Sa-vage-ly, gave. 


CuHARADE. Knee-go-she-cight, negotiate. 

Connected Octacons. Left-hand Octagon: 1. Cat. 2. Cream 
. Aerie. 4. Taint. 5. Met. Right-hand Octagon: 1. Met. 2. 
famie. 3. Empty. 4. Title. 5. Eye. 


Hottow Diamonps. From 1 to 2, Rome; 1 to 3, Rose; 2 to 4, 
Ebro; 2 to 5, Etna; 3 to 5, Elba; 3 to 6, Erie; 4 to 7, Ohio; 4 to 8, 
Olga; 5 to 8, Asia; 5 to 9, Aden; 6 to 9, Eden; 6 to 10, Enos; 7 to 
11, Oder; 8 to 11, Amur; 8 to 12, Aral; gto 12, Noel; 9 to 13, Neva; 
10 to 13, Stra; 11 to 14, rain; 12to 14, Lynn; 12 to 15, Lima; 13 to 
15, Agra; 14 to 16, Nile; 15 to 16, Acre. 


Answers, to be engporny oh in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and shoul.’ 
HE CENTURY Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., 


New York City. 


Welles Baxter 
Carroll — 
Seeds — Agnes Cole — 


E. Stephens, 1—H. Cra- 
— Willie O. Dickinson, 3 — M. Brauer, 1 — Edna Meyle, 5 — Ruth 


Mahler, 4 — Elizabeth Palmer Loper, 7— Adele M. Beattys, 5 — Florence Lowenhaupt, 


6— Mary E. Askew, 2—H. Rubenson, 1—W. G. Rice, Jr., 3 —C. 1. Stewart, 1 — Florence Alvarez, 7. 


CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS. 


(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EXAMPLE: Doubly syncopate an angel and leave a 
fish. Answer, ch-er-ub, chub 

In like manner 

1. Syncopate honestly, and leave a month. 2. Syn- 
copate frantic revels, and leave crude metals. 3. 
Syncopate to chaffer, and leave robust. 4. Syncopate 
moving with ease and celerity, and leave a famous river. 
5. Syncopate to walk lame, and leave a cavity. 6. 
Syncopate a severe trial or test, and leave spoken. 7. 
Syncopate to stagger, and leave a ridge. 8. Syncopate 
certain fruit plentiful in autumn, and leave mimics. 
9. Syncopate a dried grape, and leave a shower. 10. 
Syncopate to play in water, and leave a little valley. 

The initials of the new words will spell the name of a 
great English philanthropist and prison reformer. 

ALFRED JANOWITZ. 


CURTAILINGS AND ADDITIONS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


TRIPLY curtail anything which yields a large in- 
come, add T and Y, and make the science of plants. 
2. Triply curtail to equip, add N and T, and make a 
statement of facts. 
3. Triply curtail a large pleasure-coach, add O and 
W, and make melted suet. 


4. Triply curtail the sea-dove, add A and B, and make 
a small drum. 
5. Triply curtail a heavy woolen cloth, add O and N, 
and make a tropical fruit. 
6. Triply curtail a Spanish lady who has charge of 
young ladies, add C and E, and make to draw out. 
7. Triply curtail an evening party, add R twice, and 
make a powder often used in the making of dentifrice. 
8. Triply curtail a genus of plants which includes the 
clover, add T and Y, and make adorned with fretwork. 
Triply curtail a bar between a door and a window 
above it, add E and P, and make a surgical operation on 
the skull. 
Triply curtail a fabric woven so as to resemble 
knitted goods, add G and H, and make correct. 
11. Triply curtail fine woolen fabrics, add E and N, 
and make fur used by royalty. 
12. Triply curtail pertaining to the air, add C and N, 
and make mother-of-pearl. 
13. Triply curtail a kind of open carriage, add O and 
T, and make the claw of a bird of prey. 
14. Triply curtail an eight-sided figure, add O and V, 
and make having eight leaves to a sheet. 
15. Triply curtail an ancient Greek theater, add E and 
N, and make a knot. 
When the fifteen new words have been rightly formed, 
their initials will spell the name of a famous American 
victory gained December 26, 1776. 


MARY ANGOOD, 











THE RIDDLE-BOX. 








ILLUSTRATED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


EAcu of the eleven objects shown in the picture may 
be described by a word of five letters. When rightly 
guessed and written one below another, the central letters 
will spell the name of a famous man who was born on 
Christmas day, many years ago. Vv. D. 


CHARADE. 
My frst you ’Il find will always be, I think, 


A Scotch expression when combined with “ hoot” ; 
My second is a very common drink 

Found everywhere; a consonant to boot. 
My ¢hird’s where almost every beast is found, 

No matter what its race or kind may be; 
When at my ZAird the tiger’s graceful bound 

Is watched ; while fourth and I look on with glee. 
My whole was tortured for his hidden gold, 
But to this day his secret is untold. 

FREDERIC GREGORY HARTSWICK. 


SQUARES AND DIAMONDS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


I. Upper Square: 1. A blessing asked before a meal. 
2. Anangleinawall. 3. Toadjust. 4. Tojumpabout. 
5. Avestibule. Upper Diamond: 1. In St. NICHOLAs. 
2. Aninsect. 3. The Latin wordforearth. 4. Before. 
5. In St. NICHOLAS. 

II. LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Atumbler. 2. A spear. 
3. Tocancel. 4. Ashortoar. 5. Disposes of for money. 
Left-hand Diamond: 1. In ST. NICHOLAS. 2. Knot. 
3. The seventh sign of the zodiac. 4. Age. 5. In 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. Rubbish. 2. An East 
Indian coin. 3. A month. 4. A large net, one edge 
of which is provided with sinkers, oat the other with 
floats. 5. A feminine name. 

IV. RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. To squander. 2. A 
performer. 3. An English measure of weight. 4. Per- 
taining to tones. 5. Upright. Right-hand Diamond: 
I. In St. NICHOLAS. 2. A common beverage. 3. A 
masculine name. 4. Atune. 5. In Sr. NICHOLAS 

V. LowER SQUARE: I. A narrow strip of leather. 
2. A family. 3. A pin or bolt, headed or clinched at 
both ends. 4. The white poplar. 5. A name borne 
by a famous ruler of Russia. Lower Diamond: 1. In 
St. NICHOLAS. 2. Huge. 3. A large organ of the 
body. 4. Ajewel. 5. In CENTURY. 

WALTER DANNENBAUM. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC., 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed, their initials will spell 
the surname of a famous writer. 

CROSS-WORDS: 1. Part of a wagon. 2. Common 
vehicles. 3. A large country. 4. Totease. 5. Large 
woody growths. 6. Islands. 7. Togoin. 8. Circles. 

LOWRY BIGGERS (AGE 8). 


ADDITIONS. 


First, take what steals in summer hours 
The sweetness from the fragrant flowers. 
Next, add an O, and if exclaimed, 
An interjection has been named. 
Third, add an A, — here, large and strong, 
A serpent drags its length along. 
Then add an R;; in search of food, 
A wild hog roots in yonder wood. 
Last, add a D— without a flaw 
It feels the hammer and the saw. 
LESLIE REES. 


A HOLIDAY PUZZLE. 
WHEN the first letters of each of the nine words are 
arranged in proper order, they will spell a holiday. 
Take the four letters which spell the name of the god- 
dess of the rainbow; change one letter, rearrange, and 
form father; change one letter of this new word, rear- 
range, and form withered; change a letter, rearrange, 
and make 160 square rods; change a letter, rearrange, 
and make a weed; change and rearrange, and make a 
companion; change and rearrange, and make twenty 
quires, change and rearrange, and make responsibility ; 
change and rearrange, and make to perceive by the ear. 
IRENE J. GRAHAM (League Member). 


THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. _ 














